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Every Farm Should be a Factory Selling Finished Products. 





; Because (1) the prof- 





picture made from the 
photograph of an ac- 
tual scene on a South- 
ern farmer's. butter 
farm. We could call 
him a Southern dairy- 
man; but we do not 
because he is some- 
thing bigger_he is a 
farmer and uses the | 
dairy in his farming. | 
It is a means of con- 
verting his raw pro- 
ducts into finished 
products, and bring- 
ing greater profits to 
his pockets, greater 
comforts to his home, ; 
and greater richness | i Res nee ieee FP 
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its are much greater 
on finished products 
| than raw ones, and (2) 
_ the farm can fatten it- 
self on its waste facto- 
| ry products. He who 
| sells corn, cotton and 
hay continuously from 

| his farm, is just as con- 
| tinuously depleting 
| the soils that produce 
| them. Lend the corn, 
| cotton seed meal, and 
| forage to flocks of beef 
| or dairy cattle on your 
— am * such a 
ge ere : oan they will pay you 
wee | rich interest in milk 
Bet aE and butter and juicy 


to his soil. : SCENE ON THE BUTTER FARM OF MR. R. L. SHUFORD, NEWTON, N.C, | eo f = then 
Nature provided At the left hand (lower) end of the barn may be seen indistinctly the overshot waterwheel (mentioned on page 3) which fur- | — ted ing gy aa 
this farm with hills, nishes power for the barn and dairy machinery, pal again in the best 





shade trees, and run- | 
ning water. There are 


thousands of other farms all over the South just as lavishly endowed 
by nature with these same things. But they cannot furnish such a 
scene as the one shown here; Why ? What is the difference? Simply 
this: This butter farm man has yoked his brains to his farm, the 
others have not. This thinking farmer applied his brains to what na- 
ture provided in the way of hills, trees, and running water, and presto! 
behold the shaded pastures, the Jersey herds upon the hills, the fields 
deep in corn and _ grasses for their sustenance, the formerly wasted 
water now running in perpetual service over the waterwheel, and the 
hills and fields growing richer all the time. And with all this going 


on, think what a larger life is lived by those on such a farm. 


And why should the farm be a factory selling finished products ? 





| 
: _| of manure to the 


fields that furnished 


the feed. And along with these cattle, hogs will go and make the 
profits yet larger. 

Some Southern farmers, as this picture shows, have caught the 
meaning of the lesson stated by Prof. Massey this week, and so often 
before, that “the growing of forage and stock feeding in some form 
lie at the very foundation of all farm improvement.” This means 
the utilization of all farm products as far as possible on the farm it- 
self, selling only the finished products, and retaining for the farm's 
betterment the waste or by-products. As fast as our farmers learn 
this lesson, and yoke their brains to what nature has placed on their 
farms, just so fast will the strengthened soils bring forth abundant in- 
crease and the South become a land flowing with milk and money. 








Farmers are Losing Tremendously Through Poor Seed.) to utivace tne wecay vlan sts ust as much 





Poor seed is costing the farmer almost as much as 


C . € € x « r ; . y ic « « . 
Breed Out the Barren Tendency in Your Corn and Cotton and Increase Your Yields 20 to 50 Per poor land, and a man may improve his land as 
Cent and Your Profits From 50 to 100 Per Cent. 


much as he pleases, but if he plants badly bred 
; seed he will not make the crop he should. 


Riding along the road in Mecklenburg County a see all over many fields the tall, long-limbed | W. F. MASSEY. 
few days ago among fine lands and fine cotton| plants shooting up above the others, and I could | i Ct 
fields and corn fields, I was struck with the fact] warrant that not one of those weedy plants would | = 


that notwithstanding all that has been said about; make half the crop of the bushy, short-jointed 
the importance of good seed, the majority of our, plants alongside of them. 


But the weedy plants | 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS WEEK’S 


: PAPER. 
farmers are using very poorly bred seed. | were there to the extent of 25 per cent in some 
s | fields. | A North Carolina Butter Farm, T. B. Parker... 3 
— — oa ide: saceiuat: wiaaiiaile wt | Answers to Live Questions Our Readers Are 
n field after field of corn w z > | Re FES ae eee 9 
to make forty to fifty bushels - . pe acre,| Passing one field, I noticed that the cotton was | Clean Drinking Water for Your Fowls, Chas. 
I could see numbers of barren stalks from the | of a great deal better color than on any field I had | M. Scherer . 14 


carriage. Now the example of Mr. Collier, whose/ seen; and not only this, but it was bushy and per- 
work in corn-breeding in Maryland I have men-| fectly uniform, not a weedy plant to be seen. On| 
tioned, shows that it is perfectly possible to elimi- | reaching the place of our Institute not far away, 
I asked whose farm it was which had this fine| 
should farmers keep on losing from 10 to 25 per) cotton field, and described its location. 


nate this tendency to make barren plants. Why 


cent of their corn by planting poorly bred seed? | 
When a man has a growth that would make fully 
fifty bushels per acre, why should he be content to | 
lose five to ten bushels per acre through the 
ground being occupied by plants that make no} 
ears? In Mr. Collier’s field of seventy-five acres 
the officers of the Maryland Experiment Station | 
were unable to find a barren plant, for he has by 
his care in breeding completely banished the ten- 
dency to barrenness in his crop. And in the fine 
corn fields of Mecklenburg there will be many 
thousands of bushels of corn lost this year be- 


| weedy plants. 


| I knew he was a good farmer as soon as I saw 
jhis field. The cows and the manure accounted | 


| while the fields around him had pale cotton and| How to Seed Bur Clover, B. W. Kilgore 
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| England’s Cities, People, and Postal System, 


“Oh,” said they, “he is a dairyman and raises) Get Your Pin Money by Raising Poultry, Mrs. 
manure and is a good farmer.”’ 
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And his neighbors do not seem to realize that | State Farmers’ Alliance Hillsboro, August 11, 


: d |the growing of forage and stock feeding in some| President Peterson and Secretary Parrott.. 4 

cause they have planted seed that has inherited | so.) lie at the very foundation of all farm im-| Tremendous Losses Through Poor Seed..... . 1 
the habit of producing barren plants. provement, but are hoping to make cotton profit-| Two Ways to Cure Pea Hay, M. M. Lawson.. 3 
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In the cotton fields we passed I saw the same tilizer and poor seed, and the result is pale cotton | Truck and Orchard With Regular Farming... 15 


tendency. With a fine growth of cotton, I could; and unproductive plants occupying land where| With Our Rural Carriers.................. 13 
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England’s Cities, People, and Postal System. 





Being the Fourth of Editor Poe’s Letters on His Trip Abroad—The Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
and the Disreputable Garb of American Cotton—English Family Names Make One Think of 
Home—And the English Postoftice Sends Telegrams and Express Packages, Acts as a Savings 


Bank, and Issues Insurance Policies. 


I wrote last in Liverpool, and before going fur- 
ther it may be well to say a word about that fa- 
mous English city. It is of most interest to South- 
erners because of its relation to our cotton indus- 
try, and it was fitting therefore that of all places 
in it we should first visit the Cotton Exchange. 
We found it upon the occasion,of our visit some- 
what less tumultuous than we have found the 
New York Cotton Exchange when we have visited 
it, but at times the English bidding grew quite ex- 
citing. January and February futures were sell- 
ing tractions above “five pence’ (ten cents) when 
we were in Liverpool and cables from New York 
evidently had an important bearing upon prices 
Offered. It is of interest to record by the way, 
that though we were at the Liverpool Exchange 
well in the afternoon, it was at that time so 
early in the day in New York that New York 
cables were just beginning to come in, while it 
was still later in the afternoon that cablegrams 
from New Orleans, still further west, began to 
make their appearance. One section of the Liver- 
pool Exchange is devoted to trading in Egyptian 
cotton, cablegrams from Alexandria, Egypt, keep- 
ing English buyers informed as to the course of 
piices in the African market. Of course, this in- 
terest here, however, is only a side line, as it 
were, to the dominant interest in the American 
staple, and even a rumor of “‘hot winds in Texas,’’ 
such as was exciting the Liverpool Exchange on 
the day of our visit, has its effect on the market. 

os 

We were also interested in seeing the condition 
in which American cotton arrives in Liverpool, 
and no one who once sees the plight in which the 
great Southern farm product reaches the English 
spinner can fail to agree with Edward Atkinson 
in pronouncing cotton ‘‘the most  barbarously 
handled commercial product in the world.’’ Not 
only do the bales look ragged, dirty, beggar-like, 
and generally disreputable, but the. actual loss 
and waste in handling is nothing less than enor- 
mous and a serious reflection upon the sound 
sense and business ability of Southern planters. 
A glance at a wagon load of American cotton be- 
ing hauled down an English street is enough to 
make any Southerner an advocate of better baling 
methods. Cotton from India and Egypt arrives 
in immeasurably better condition, and I am told 
that, other things equal, manufacturers here pre- 
fer the foreign cotton for this reason. 


2 ' 

Liverpool is also of peculiar interest to South- 
erners because it was long a centre of the slave- 
trading industry. England did not finally pro- 
hibit the slave trade until 1807, the year before 
America in 1789 had fixed as the time when the 
nefarious traffic should end with us, and even in 
1807 the Liverpool merchants protested hardly 
less vigorously than they had done a generation 
before against this interference with their ‘‘com- 
mercial rights.’”’ It was England, as John Rich- 
ard Green points out, that introduced slavery in- 
to the West Indies and America—a Pandora’s box 
of unnumbered evils from which even Hope itself 
seems to have been excluded. Let it also be 
mentioned in this connection that when England 
came to the abolition of slavery in her West In- 
dia colonies in the 30’s, she paid the owners for 
their loss. Would God that North and South in 
America had been wise enough (as Lincoln wish- 
ed) to settle their slavery trouble in the same 
way! 





Somewhat larger than Liverpool is Glasgow, 
Scotland, where we first landed, but of which 
I have said but little until now. Glasgow is a 
fine illustration of the fact that the prosperity of 
a town depends not so much upon its natural re- 
sources as upon the progressiveness of its peo- 
ple. Fifty years ago the Clyde River at Glasgow 
was only 180 feet wide and three feet deep. By 
spending $35,000,000 in deepening and broaden- 
ing it (it is now 500 feet wide) Glasgow has put 
itself in the forefront of European seaports and 
has made itself the greatest British city except 
London. Our Southern folk would do well to 
take the example of Glasgow to heart and re- 
double their energies in behalf of all well-con- 
ceived plans for inland waterways and other in- 
ternal improvements. 

& 
There is one thing about these Scotch and 


Iinglish towns that cannot fail to impress itself 
upon any thoughtful visitor, and that is the simi- 
larity of the surnames to those common through- 
out our Southern country. It is the most striking 
illustration I have yet found of the oft-repeated 
statement that the South is now the most thor- 
oughly Anglo-Saxon part of America. Walk down 
any business street in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool, Chester or any other English or Scotch town 
that I have seen, and you will see the same sur- 
names that you will find all through The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s subscription list, surnames in most 
cases sO common in your own town or county that 
you can hardly believe yourself in a foreign coun- 





HOME-LIKE FAMILY NAMES OF ENG- 
LAND. 


Walk down any business street in Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Chester, or any 
other English or Scotch town that I have 
seen, and you will see the same surnames 
that you will find all through The Progres- 
sive Farmer's subscription list, surnames 
in most cases so cOmmon in your own town 
or county that you can hardly believe your- 
self in a foreign country. 











try, while the surnames you would find displayed 
{n a business street in Boston or New York are 
strangely foreign and unfamiliar to a Southern 
traveler. I venture the prediction that any South- 
erner can walk down the main street of Glasgow 
or Liverpool and find five times as many familiar 
names as he would find in a similar area on 
Broadway, New York. 
wt 

And it’s a good stock of folk with which to 
claim kin—these English and Scotch. It’s very 
feolish and very harmful for jingoes to try to stir 
up bad feeling between England and America. 
We belong to the same great family, our ideals 
are mainly the same, and the two nations should 
work together in furthering those ideals through- 
out the wide world. Too many of our people are 
given to saying that England is a Kingdom and 
the United States a Republic: therefore to praise 
England’s system of government is political 
ueresy. The truth is, that the English system is 
in many respects more democratic than the Amer- 
ican, royalty here being nothing more nor less 
than an emasculated and perfectly harmless piece 
of ‘‘make-believe’” formalism which the people 
have chosen to amuse themselves by perpetuating, 
since it does no harm and costs no great deal to 
maintain. Not only is it true that the ‘King’s 
speech”? which comes nominally from him at the 
opening of each Parliament, is written for him by 
the popular ministry and the King himself cannot 
change a word in it, but the people even show a 
disposition to have their own way about the so- 
cial affairs of royalty—the only remaining phase 
of English life in which the King is really King 
at all. It was only last week that an incident 
happened vividly illustrating this fact: The Labor 
and Socialist Party has been gaining strength 
rapidly here in recent years and now has thirty 
members of Parliament. Well, one of these thirty 
had attacked King Edward so bitterly that when 
the King gave a reception to the House of Com- 
mons a few days ago this Socialist member was 
not invited—and the upshot is that the English 
press and people criticise the King so vigorously 
that the incident is not likely to be repeated... My 
recollection is that President Roosevelt of our 
own country some time ago refused to invite 
Senator Tillman to a similar function without ex- 
citing half so much ado. 

& 

There are also practically as many voters in 
proportion to population here in England as in 
America: here one inhabitant in every six is a 
voter and in America one in every five. More 
than this, England has the Australian ballot sys- 
tem, as every American State should have, both 
in primary and in regular elections (with special 
provision for illiterates); and bribery in elections, 





direct or indirect, is checked by well-conceived 





legislation. America might also well take les. 
sons from England in the matter of civil service 
reform and municipal government. Public owner. 
ship of street railways, water-works, etc., is com- 
mon in the cities, and while I do not know about 
water rates, I do know that street-ear fares arg 
only about half as much as in America. 
A] 

Especially useful to the English people is the 
postoffice, which has here reached a degree of ef- 
ficiency in public service in comparison with 
which our American postoffice system shows to 
decidedly poor advantage. But as we came abroad 
ten years ago (at Tom Watson’s suggestion) and 
grafted the European idea of rural mail delivery 
upon our postoffice system, perhaps we shall some- 
times force Congress into giving us the parcls post 
and postal savings bank also. Going down the 
street in Windermere Friday morning I was struck 
by the sign: 


“POSTOFFICE FOR MONEY-ORDERS, 
SAVINGS BANK, PARCELS POST, TELE- 
GRAMS, INSURANCE, ANNUITY, INTER- 
NAL AND REVENUE STAMPS.” 


Nor does this sign exaggerate the business done 
by any common English postoffice. The Govern- 
ment owns the telegraph here and the rate is one 
cent a word, with a minimum charge of twelve 
cents, the telegraph offices being run in connec- 
tion with the postoffices. On press telegrams the 
rate is only one-fourth cent a word; and pro- 
vision is made that rural mail carriers shall han- 
dle all prepaid telegrams left in mail boxes. Over 
the ‘telephone business the Government also ex- 
ercises supervision and ‘‘constructs private tele- 
graph and telephone lines on rental terms,”’ as the 
official announcement explains. 
wt 

The parcels post and the postal saviags bank 
especially interest one, as I believe we should lose 
no time in adopting these invaluable improve- 
ments in America. Any package not over eleven 
pounds in weight or three feet six inches in length 
may be taken to a postoffice here and sent by par- 
cels post to any part of Great Britain upon these 
charges: 


One pound or less, 6 cents. 
Between 1 and 2 pounds, 8 cents. 


1 
Between 2 and 3 pounds, 10 cents. 
Between 38 and 5 pounds, 12 cents. 
Between 5 and 7 pounds, 14 cents. 
Between 7 and 8 pounds, 16 cents. 


Between 8 and 9 pounds, 18 cents. 
Between 9 and 10 cents, 20 cents. 
Between 10 and 11 pounds, 22 cents. 


An examination of the official rates would indi- 
cate, too, that not only may parcels be sent inside 
Great Britain at these rates, but packages may be 
sent from here to almost any part of the habitable 
world as cheaply as they may be sent from one 
county-seat to the next in America. And yet an 
American Congress, session after session, has re- 
fused to heed the growing popular demand for 
ihe parcels post service. John Wanamaker when 
Postmaster-General wisely declared that the two 
greatest reasons why we have no parcels post are, 
first, the Adams Express Company, and, second, 
the American Express Company. Sometime, how- 
ever, the people are going to bring such pressure 
to bear upon our Solons at Washington that these 
giant corporations will no longer be allowed to 
stand in the way of the needs of the people in this 
matter; and our farmers, by vigorous action, may 
do much to speed the day. 
2 

Of no less value is the Postal Savings Bank and 
its allied features. Anybody (even children over 
seven years of age) can go te any postoffice here 
and open up a savings account, depositing twenty- 
five cents or more at the time, 2% per cent inter- 
est a year being allowed on all deposits, and the 
Government. of Great Britain guaranteeing the 
safety of the funds. Deposits may be made or 
withdrawn at any postoffice, no matter where you 
are, if you have your deposit book with you. No 
one may deposit more than $1,000 in this way, but 
after the $1,000 mark is passed, the depositor 
may invest in interest-bearing Government stock. 

& 

At each postoffice, too, the Government calls at- 
tention to its life insurance provisions, which are 
virtually a feature of the postal savings bank de- 
partment. You may take out insurance that will 
(1) pay you so much a year until death, or (2) 
after ten years or (3) after twenty years from 
beginning, or (4) at the ages of 55, 60, or 65, or 
(5) at death. CLARENCE H. POE. 


Chester, England, July 13, 1908. 
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What I Saw on a North Carolina Butter Farm. 


Corn, Cotton, Grain, Alfalfa, and Fine Jersey Cows, All Flourishing Together—Some of the Dairy Queens 
and Their Butter Records—The Farm and Its Equipment Make an Inspiriag Object Lesson in Dairying. 


A visit to the farm of Mr. R. L.| 
Shuford in Catawba county was such 
a revelation to the writer that he 
desires to give an account of it to the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer, 
that they may know what a North 
Carolina farm can do right here 
at home, with the hope it may stim- 
ulate others to do as Mr. Shuford is 
doing. 


The Farm and Its Crops. 





Mr. Shuford’s farm lies on South 
Fork River, some six miles from | 


‘rious styles, 








By T. B. Parker. 


manure spreader; cultivators of va- 
weeders, harrows, etc. 
The appearance of his farm also de- 
notes the intelligent use of these 
tools and implements. Notwithstand- 
ing the beauty of the farm and the 
magnificent crops grown on it, the 
herd of Jersey cattle to be found 
there is of still greater interest and 
means more to the State than Mr. 
Shuford’s farm and manner of farm- 
ing, notwithstanding his excellence 
in this respect, for it demonstrates 
that dairying can be made a success 





to her credit. Another exceptionally 
promising young cow, daughter of 
Dioxid, is Ora of Oakwood, No. 192,- 
398, 3% years old and now giving 
forty pounds of milk per day, which 
tests 5.8 butter fat, making 19 
pounds of butter per week. This 
young cow is one of the prettiest 
I ever saw. When I asked Mr. Shu- 
ford his price on her he declined to 
make a price, simply saying she was 
easily worth $250 as a dairy cow, 
and that he would not sell her for 
$500. In fact he wants to use these 





a 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL DAIRY QUEENS ON MR. SHUFORD’S OAKWOOD FARM 


1. Lilly's Spot, No. 1 88,431—640.4 Ibs. 
178610—629.5 lbs. butter in 1 year. 4. 








butter in1 year. 


2. Emily Dunning, No. 183,0483—608.3 lbs. butter ia 1 year. 
Ora of Oakwood, No. 192,338—677.3 lbs. butter in 1 year. 

These cows all have splendid weekly and monthly tests but only their yearly records are given here. 
twelve months is the showing the practical business dairyman depends on. 





3. Dioxid 


What a cow will do in 








Newton, and is one of the finest 
farms it has been my pleasure to 
visit in a long time. Originally 
the farm consisted of 150 acres, but 
it has been materially enlarged by 
recent purchases. However, it is the 
original 150 acres that surrounds the 
nice home that he takes most inter- 
est in, though the later purchases are 
in no wise neglected. 

This 150 acres consists of about 
50 acres in nice level river bottoms 
and the remainder in higher land. 
Under the intelligent guidance of the 
Owner it has been made to blossom 
as the rose and yield crops that 
would delight the most exacting. He 
grew this year 40 acres in oats, from 
which Mr. Shuford expects to thresh 
50 bushels of cleaned oats per acre; 
20 acres in rye, that is to be follow- 
ed with ensilage corn; 10 acres in 
alfalfa, from which he expects to get 
50 tons of alfalfa hay (has three cut- 
tings in the barn and the fourth will 
be ready August 10th); the corn crop 
of 75 acres will probably yield 50 
bushels per acre, on the original 
tract, and some less where planted 
on the higher lands of his recent ac- 
quisitions., 

He also has 50 acres of cotton that 
is looking fine, having been culti- 
vated twice with the weeders whe 
I saw it. 

Mr. Shuford is a believer in the 
legumes. Notwithstanding his ten 
acres in alfalfa and his clover, he 
intends putting in 50 acres in cow- 
peas for soil improvement and for 
hay for his herd of cattle. 


Beautiful Herd of Ninety Jerseys. 


Mr. Shuford believes also in im- 
proved implements and methods as 
is evidenced by a glance at his tool 
and implement houses, containing 





in North Carolina and that the teach- 
ings of Dr. Butler, Prof. Kendall, 
and others along this line to the ef- 
fect that many sections in North 
Carolina are admirably edapted to 
dairy farming is sound and prac- 
tical. 

The herd consists of about 90 Jer- 
sey cattle, registered or entitled to 
registration, headed by Biltmore’s 
Torment, No. 60,761. There is also 
in the herd the fine bull Sultan of 
Biltmore, No. 66,300, and a recent 
purchase, Eminent the Tenth, from 
the Beaumont Farm, of Southwest 
Virginia, where are to be found the 
finest Jersey cattle in the whole 
country, the price of most of them 
running up into the thousands of 
dollars each. By the introduction of 
this aristocratic blood into his al- 
ready fine herd he hopes to soon 
have a herd that will be the envy of 
even the finest Jersey cattle breeders. 


600-Pound Butter Record. 


But it is the daily and yearly 
working qualities of the herd that 
shows up s0 well for the cattle and 
for Mr.Shuford asa dairyman. At the 
time of my visit there were $4.cows 
in milk that were making 43 pounds 
of butter per day. Twelve cows in the 
herd have made 14 pounds or more 
of butter per week; of which num- 
ber two have made 15 pounds; two, 
16 pounds; and two, 20 pounds of 
butter each per week. 

Dioxid, No. 178,610, whose pic- 
ture is No. 3 in the cut, being 279 
days in milk, had produced 496% 
pounds of butter, and when I saw 
her was giving 28 pounds of milk 
that was making 2 pounds of butter 
a day. Mr. Shuford has since writ- 
ten that she completed her year’s 
record with 629.5 pounds of butter 





best cows for the foundation for the 
ideal herd he is striving for. Mr. 
Shuford also has a full sister to No. 
2 in the picture that made a record 
of 629.1 pounds of butter last year, 
and has three more cows that will 
run this year 600 pourds or better. 

Water Wheel for Dairy Power. 

With such a quantity of milk to 
arate and butter to churn and work, 
one naturally has visions of gasoline 
engines, tread powers or some such 
contrivance to do the work; but Mr. 
Shuford, with an eye to business and 
economy diverted a little stream of 
water and brought it around a hill- 
side to his dairy house where it runs 
Over an over-shot wheel that gives 
, him all the power needed for this 
purpose. As the water runs all the 
time the wheel likewise turns all the 
; time, so the only thing to do when 
he wants to separate or churn is to 
put on the belt and go to work. If 
the power is sufficient Mr. Shuford 
contemplates adding a small dynamo 
this fall to furnish electric lights for 
his dwelling, barn, etc. 


If all our farmers were as fore- 
sighted, or long-sighted, whichever 
you may wish to term it, as Mr. 
Shuford is in the utilization of the 
things right at our hand the con- 
veniences that could be added to our 
homes would make country life often 
very different from what it now is 
and would help to solve the problem 
of how to keep the boys, and girls 
too, on the farm. 

Berkshire Adjuncts to the Dairy. 
Another attractive feature of this 
farm is its herd of Berkshire hogs. 
Biltmore and other noted Berkshire 
farms have contributed to the foun- 
dation stock of this herd. The Berk- 





farm, it is but natural that they 


should be the very best. 


It will well pay any one within 
reach of Mr. Shuford who is at all . 
interested in dairying to visit this 
farm and see for themselves what 
can be done by a Southern farmer in 
the dairying line. I can assure them 
in advance that in Mr. Shuford and 
his excellent wife they will find a 
host and hostess with true North 
Carolinian hospitality and that the 
visit will be one worth while and long 
to be remembered. 





TWO WAYS TO CURE PEA HAY. 
For Fair or Rainy Weather—The 
Less You Handle Pea Hay the 
Better. 


Messrs. Editors: I will give my 
experience in curing pea vine hay in 
full, to make the best hay in cloudy 
and rainy weather. 


My Best Plan. 


I would want the peas and vines 
only just turning. After dew is off 
cut in the morning, wind-row, then 
put in cocks. Next put up as many 
stack poles as you will have loads. 
Have the stack poles, say, eight feet 
high; put three pieces four feet long 
to the stack pole, letting one end of 
each rest on the ground. Nail the 
other end to the stack pole eighteen 
inches above the ground. Nail the 
three pieces so as to form a 3-legged 
stool and let the stack pole down 
to the ground. Then put on pea 
vines about two feet deep, then put 
on three more pieces long enough to 
reach over the hay and rest on the 
ground. Nail the other end of each 
to the stack pole, on top of pea 
vines two feet deep again, next more 
slats. This time only about three 
feet high. Then two feet deep of 
vines again, the next slats about two 
feet long. Then cap off just like you 
would a fodder stack. Let the vines 
remain in the stacks until cured. 


My Second Best Plan 

In my second best plan I have a 
rack forty feet long and thirty feet 
wide, covered with boards. The 
wall of the rack is twelve feet high. 
I made a foundation for the rack 
in the center, of pine poles. The 
rack poles are about four’ inches 
through, placed about ten inches 
apart, and fastened at  botk ends. 
The walls are left open until the hay 
is cured. This gives it all the air 
It needs. 


Handle as Little as Possible. 


With either of these plans of cur- 
{ng pea vine hay, I have never lost 
any. My experience is, the more you 
handle pea vine hay, the less value 
{t is. The least handling, the most 
value you receive. When put in 
racks like I have described, one 
handling answers for all. I have 
learned to handle but very little. It 
not only saves time (and time is our 
money), but it enhances the value of 
the hay to handle it only one time 
if possible. 

I know that by these plans pea 
vine hay can be saved even in bad 


cloudy and rainy weather. But un- 
derstand, the hay will not be as 
bright as that saved in good 
weather, 


I am now, July 3rd, sowing peas 
for hay. I sow the Black, Unknown, 
or Bass pea, and the speckled pea, 
I prefer the Bass pea, because it 
will stay in the field longer and will 
stand up, though the vine is more 
woody. If there is any one in doubt 
let him try on a small scale. It does 
not take a man with a pocketful of 
money to try my plans. 

M. M. LAWSON. 





There will be some one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 








shires being an adjunct to the dairy 


him busy if you can. 
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Secretary Parrott’s Urgent Word to the 
Farmers’ Alliance. 





Expects Largest Meeting in Ten Years—Two Matters of Serious Import- 
ance to Be Passed Upon—Every Delegate Should Come or Send an Al- 


ternate. 


To the Members of the Farmers Al- 
liance of North Carolina: 


Our annual meeting for 1908 will 
be on August 11th at 12 o’clock at 
our headquarters near Hillsboro, N. 
Cc. We anticipate the largest and 
most important meeting we have had 
for ten years. 

We have a larger and still growing 
membership, we are in fine shape 
financially, as your books and bank 
accounts will show. We have no em- 
barrassing entanglements of a moral, 
religious or political nature. We 
have no differencés to adjust, we have 
no mysteries to solve, no ill-feelings 
exist in our Brotherhood, no jealousy 
prevails. Copying from our “Declar- 
ations of Purposes’? let me say that 
we ‘“‘would develop a better State, 
mentally, morally, socially and finan- 
cially.’’ 

At our coming meeting we will be 
called upon to consider two or more 
matters of very great importance to 
our Order, which will require our 
very best thought and the gravest 
judgment of our very best men, 
therefore, it is to be hoped that the 
County Alliances all over North Car- 
Olina have selected as their represen- 
tatives men who are good and true, 
who will be on hand when the roll is 
called up here on August 11th, 1908. 

Should any delegate from any 


County find that he cannot be with 
us let him see to it that his alternate 
comes so that every County may be 
fully represented. 
; GEO. F. PARROTT, 
Sec-Treas., and S. B. A. 
Hillsboro, July 27, 1908. 
STATE FARMERS ALLIANCE 
AUGUST 11. 


——— 





President Peterson Sends a Message 
About the Coming Meeting at 
Hillsboro. 


To the Alliancemen of North 
olina: 


Car- 


Only two weeks more, Aug. 11th, 
and the Farmers State Alliance will 
meet in Hillsboro. In many respects 
this has been a year of much prog- 
ress. Not only have new sub-Alli- 
ances been formed and old ones re- 
vived, but a fraternal spirit of co- 
operation is manifest throughout the 
State. The condition of the Alliance 
is probably more hopeful than any 
time in ten years. I trust and believe 
that we shall have a large and profit- 
ablé meeting, that shall give an in- 
spiration to still greater activities. 

Fraternally, 
J. BH. PETERSON. 
Pres. F. 8S. A. 
Goldsboro, July 27. 





Chatham Alliance Holds Good 
Meeting. 


Messrs. Editors: There was a good 


meeting at Sandy Bottom, in Chat-} 


apple cider sweet. I like your pa- 
per splendid. I think every farmer 
should take some good. farm paper. 





ham County, on July 23rd, when the| 


County Alliance met. 
seen as large and intelligent a gath- 
ering of people as was there. They 
are a good people to talk to. 
gatherings enlarge our 


vice. 

Prof. Tyler is doing a good work in 
Chatham and the good people there 
seem determined to take a high stand 


I have seldom | 


Such | 
interest in| 
each other and fit us better for ser- | 


for agricultural education and devel-| 


opment. 
the big-hearted people of this sec- 
tion; 
of North Carolina people. 

J. E. PETERSON, 





The Johnston County Alliance. 


The Johnston County Alliance met | 


in regular session in the court house 
in Smithfield on Saturday, July 11. 
The election of officers 
follows: President, F. C. Edgerton; 
Vice President, H. Price; Sec-Treas., 
me. ©. Willtams; Chaplain, J. A. 
Eason; Lecturer, J. R. Hines; Stew- 
ard, T. Deans; Doorkeeper, J. E. Pit- 
man; Asst. Door Keeper, J. W. Wil- 
der; Business Agent, W. A. T. Dur- 
ham; Executive Committee, W. A. T. 
Durham, Chairman; Moses Creach 
and A. B. Richardson. 

Delegate to State Alliance, J. R. 
Hines. 

We had a good talk from our Lect- 


I am greatly pleased with | 


they are good representatives | 


resulted as} 


urer and subjects of importance were | 


disucssed freely in a way that we feel | 


sure will be of benefit to the Order. | 

We have some of the best farmers | 
ef the County in the Alliance and | 
think we can reap a great harvest in | 


the future if every one will do a little | 


missionary work. 
H. C. WILLIAMS, 
County Sec. 





For Our Readers to Answer. 


Messrs, Editors: 
publish a recipe in The Progressive 


| 


Will you please | 


Farmer telling how to keep pressed | 


W. H. LAXT@N. 
Caldwell Co., N. C. 








ee, 
————— 








EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








Davenport College, 


LENOIR, N. C. 


A GOOD SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women is not 

hard to find, but some are better than 

others. If you are interested in find- 

ing one of the better grade, write for 

catalogue of Davenport College. 
Address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER. 


Session opens September Ist. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 


Wake LL. B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
RO 





tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
demic courses. 


Faculty, 32. Expenses 

Students, 371. Forest Moderate. 

Library 18,000 Students’ 
volumes. SPREE Aid Fund. 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths, 


College 
President 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. 0. 


OXFORD SEMINARY, 


(Founded 1850) 
OxFORD, N. C. 
Bachelor of Arts Course, Music, Art, Elo- 


cution, Business, Pedagogy, Special- 
ists in all Departments. 








Four model buildings only two stories 
high—steam heat. gas light, complete 
water system. Equipment new and 
first-class. Board and general tuition a 
year $150. Apply for illustrated cata- 
logue, 


F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres’t. 











FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we earry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 81. 




















For Sale—S. C. Reds, 
Rhode Island Whites. 
Cherryville, N. C. 


Silver Wyandottes, 
Write W. H. Long, 





One throughbred Short-horn heifer calf for 
sale. Willsell cheap. Apply to L. M. Logan, 
Kings Monntain, N. C, 





Recleaned peas two dollars, delivered at your 
depot. Send cash for what you want and I will 
ship at once. One each Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga and Avery Disc plows, Corn shredder, Rail- 
way Horsepower and Hay press. all good as 
new for service cheap. Essex and large improv- 
ed Yorkshire pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 
Springs, N.C. 








The Bingham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 
A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country. 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tlan men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Outdoor 
w life, with Tennis and other 
healthful sports Hazing 
abhorred. Bible, Physical 
culture and fine Penmanship. 
specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, Scien- 
tific and Music Courses. Small classes. Terms 
reasonable. For illustrated catalogue, address 
PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, B.L., Principal, Box12 4 
, ind 























“IS THE BEST." 
Write for Catalogue 

Piedmont Business College, 

Lynchburg, Ve. 








Roanoke College 


(For Girls and Young Ladies.) 


Danville, Virginia. 





Able faculty; high-grade work; 
modern conveniences; excellent 
health; reasonable charges. 





Fiftieth Session Begins Wednesday, Sept- 9th. 


For catalogue address 


JOHN B. BREWER. 


St. Mary’s School, 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, -- N.C. 


The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory De- 
partment. Also fully equipped Depart- 
ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Busi- 
ness. Sixty-seventh session opens Sep- 
tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; 
grounds of 25 acres. 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 

















Linwood Female College 






















YOU think of attending a Boarding 
School the coming year, you can secure 
valuable information, and arrange to 
save money by writing at once to 


Dr. W. T. WHITSETT, : Whitsett, N.C, 


CLAREMONT FEMALE COLLEGE 
HICKORY. N. O. 

Efficient faculty, superior musical advant- 
ages, home life under Christian influence. Rates 
moderate. Address 
JOSEPH LL. MURPHY, 

Presidagg, 


Presbyterian College for Women, 
CHARLOTTE, N. O. 


Ideal school for girls, in famous Piedmont 
Belt, in centre of large city. Standard high, 
teaching thorough, rates: low. For catalogue, 
address, 








Rev. J. R. Bridges, D. D., Prest. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Negro Race. 


_ Practical courses in Agriculture and Mechan- 
icalbranches. Six strong departments. Com- 
fortable buildings. Unsurpassed laboratories. 
Free tuition to county students. Board, lodg- 
ing and tuition $7.00 per month. Fall term 
begins Sept. 1, 1908. Apply now for admission. 
For catalogue or further information, address 


= aes 





DUDLEY, Pres., Greensboro, N. GC. 









131) (of .9 Me of s) @ a e4 e 
OF VIRGINIA: 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
Graded first-class by the American Medi- 
cal Association on the record ofits gradu- 
ates, Climate salubrious, Living expenses 
low. Write for terms and catalogue G 
Christopher Tompkins, 


M.0.,Dean, Richmond, Va, 









The North Carolina 
College of Agrieutture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board 810 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at the College on September 2nd. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N.C. 


i) 
Trinity College 


Four Departments—Colleglate, Graduate, En- 
gineering and Law. 




















Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very moder- 
ate, Aid for worthy students. 

YOUNG MEN WISHING TO STUDY LAW 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LAW AT TRINI- 

TY COLLEGE 








For Catalogue and further Information, 
address - 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar 
DURHAM, N. C. " 





























Trinity-Park School 


A First-Class Preparatory School 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted for Entrance to 
Leading Southern Colleges 
Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South 















Noted for healthfulness of loca- 
tion. All college advantages. 
Christian influence. Board and 
tuition nine months, including 
lights and fuel, $95.00. 


Twenty-fifth session opens Sep- 
tember 16th. Write for catalogue 
to 


Rev. A. T. Lindsay, Pres., 


GASTONIA, N. OC. 


























Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Ten years of phenomenal success. 































For Catalogue and other Information, 
address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Is Crimson Clover Dangerous. 





Mr. O. L. Joyner Thinks the Question Should be Tested to a Satisfac- 
tory Conclusion and Calls for a Further Investigation. 


Messrs. Editors: Having grown 
and fed crimson clover to mules and 
horses with success and profit for 
the last few years, and urged my 
fellow farmers to sow it and culti- 
vate it more generally, I should like 
to know with some degree of certain- 
ty if it really is dangerous, if the 
danger is in the general use of the 
clover or if the danger is the result 
of improperly cutting, curing, or 


tion on this point from a very prac- 
tical farmer who had been growing 
and feeding it for a number of years, 
and he assured me he had never ex- 
perienced any ill effects from it. 
Now I have grown and made large 
crops of this clover. My stock have 
had no other hay during this sum- 
mer; they have worked hard, yet 
they are in good condition; and 
from my own experience I have felt 
feeding, or if as seems to be the fully justified in urging the farmers 
generally accepted idea, horses and/|to grow this crop more generally. 
mules occasionally die after having | Prof. Massey is a gentleman whose 
eaten crimson clover hay only from opinion has great weight, he is a 
natural causes. learned and versatile writer on all 
If fatal results from feeding crim-|agricultural topics, and his .wide 
son clover hay can be traced to any|range of information places him in 
particular cause or condition, then | position to do the farmers of the 
certainly it seems to me some of our|country a great service by going 
agricultural scientists ought to tell | thoroughly into the subject and tell 
us what it is and not leave us grop-|them authoritatively what they may 
ing in the dark on this most im-| expect ffom the use of crimson cloy- 
portant question. er hay fed to horses and mules, as 
Long before I began growing this|there seems to be no question as to 
clover, I learned there was danger |its value as a soil improver. 
if it was allowed to mature its seed | O. L. JOYNER. 
before cutting it. I sought informa- | 





Pitt Co., N. C. 








How to Seed Bur Clover. 





Messrs. Editors: We have seen 
some reference in recent issues of 
The Progressive Farmer to bur clov- 
er and methods of seeding it. This 


crop has done splendidly with us on 
the Edgecombe Test Farm and is, in 
many ways, the most satisfactory 
one which we have grown there for 
soil improvement. Land that was 
seeded some six years ago has re- 
seeded itself annually ever since and 
excellent crops of corn have followed 
the clover. There are now 40 to 50 
acres of the Edgecombe Farm in 
bur clover, cotton and corn being 
grown in rotation with it. 

The seed are usually put out at 
the last cultivation of the cotton or 


corn, at the rate of two bushels per 
acre, or they may be broadcasted in 
the cotton after the first picking and 
cultivated in. They may be put in 
corn after it is cut and shocked and 
covered with a cultivator or harrow, 
or else the land may be prepared and 
planted as other seed are. On ac- 
count of the bur in which the seed 
are enclosed, they are slow in germi- 
nating and should be planted earlier 
than other clovers. From the mid- 
dle of July to the middle of Septem- 
ber will answer, but it is better to 
have them go in early and when 
there is a good season in the ground. 
B. W. KILGORE. 

N. C. Department of Agriculture, 

Raleigh, N. C. 








DEEP PLOWING DOES PAY. light in the agricultural world, such 
as the folly of improved implements, 
rotation of crops, peavine hay, and 
other minor matters. 

I will state a few face that have 
come under my observation. First, 
a worn-out field that would not 
produce more than five bushels of 
corn per acre; it was broken by run- 
ning a two-horse bull-tongue after a 
turn-plow. Planted in cotton with 
200 pounds of fertilizer per acre, 
and made half a bale to the acre. 

Next, was 20 acres that produced 
the year before a poor crop of corn, 
followed by a still poorer yield of 
oats; no fertilizer. Broke up the 

7 inches with a Blue Grass 


Mr. McEachern Cites Instances—In 
One Case Six-Inch Plowing Made 
Nearly Twice as Much Corn as 
Three-Inch. 


Messrs. Editors: In my boyhood 
days I used to read the old Southern 
Cultivator (I wonder if it is still 
in existence?) and it advocated all 
those things that Prof. Welborn, of 
the Texas Experiment Station, is now 
trying to suppress. It took a good 
while to convince farmers of the 
great benefit of deep plowing, of 
corn stover, etc., and now about the 
time they are convinced by actual 
experience of those improvements, 
here comes along a new prophet and 
Says that it’s all foolishness and 
vexation of the soil. We expect soon 
to hear other dicta from this new 


land 7 
sulky plow, harrowed both ways with 
Thomas smoothing harrow; planted 
in corn; no fertilizer; harrowed corn 
twice, plowed three times; and made 
in the neighborhood of 20 bushels 
to the acre. 


I knew of a Virginian who rented 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 








0 S 4 ED | C | 4 E retain 40 acres for corn; broke up half the 

STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Presioenr. land at about 6 inches; neighbors 
Graded first-class by the American Medical Association told him he was ruining the land 
on the record of itsgraduates. A/so registered inGroup |and would make nothing. He there- 
one, Class one by New York Department of Education. 


Also member Association of American Medical Colleges. 
Three free catalogues—Specify Department, 
MEDICINE — DENTISTRY — PHARMACY 


BETHEL wiser 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
Fifty miles from Washington. 
Oldest preparatory school in 


Virginia. Prepares for Busi- 
ness, Universities and Gov- 
ernment Academies. Able 
faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Individual attention. 
Charges $275. For illus. eata- 
log and information, address 
Col. WM. M. KEMPER. Sunt. 


WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 


fore let up one-half the depth. Re- 
sult: The deep-plowed section near- 
ly doubled in yield the other sec- 
tion. 








Deeper plowing is getting to be 
the universal rule aong our best 
farmers. They break up with two 
horses, never with one. 

Some of our farmers think highly 
of stover as a forage. Prof. Welborn 
gets his results from actual experi- 
ments, and they are supposed to be 
right. We get our results from field 
experiments, and we know they are 
all right. Now the question is: 
















f, \ 








Which shall we follow, our own ex- 
perience or Prof. Welborn’s? 
D. P. MCEACHERN. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 


Growing Interest in Corn and Cattle. 


Messrs. Editors: Please 
The 


French’s 


send me 
Mr. 
Farmers’ | 


Progressive Farmer. 


lectures (at our 





Institutes) on corn culture and cat- 

tle raising put me in the notion to 

read it. H. M. BAUCOM. 
Anson Co., w. 


There will be some one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 


him busy if you can, N. 








Money Made by Every Member of the Family 








OUR CANNERS EXCEL IN EVERY 
POINT OF REAL VALUE. :: :: :: 


Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 


No rural home can afford to be without one of Our Canners. The work is pleasant and 
easy. and we tell you bow to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use them in your home or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and everything used in the can- 
ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 








The Raney Canner Company, -:- 














IRON FRAME 
SHINGLE MILL 


DRAG SAW 






















tn every line, 
WOODRUFF MACHINERY 


is in a class by itself, embodying every improvement 
known in mechanics which makes one machine supe- 
rior to another in durability, convenience, economy 
and speed of operation. 
rite us for prices on the Best Machinery on earth. 
Don’t consider any other makes until you investigate ours. 

SAW MILLS, SHINGLE MILLS, LATH MILLS, 
DRAG SAWS, HAY PRESSES, STALK CUTTERS, 


WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING C8., Winder, Ga. 
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SAW HILL 


LATH MULL. SHINGLE MULL 














Engines; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 

and Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 

Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 

| chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
= Mills; ali modern up-to- 
ate. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money cn high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works | 


MACON, GEORGIA. 
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LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


THE OLD RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
HORSE-POWER AND BELT-POWER 


Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 
SELF-FEED WOODORSTEELPITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 
KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CoO., 

112 Mill Street, Kansas City, Mo 
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J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


IF YOU WANT PROFITABLE WORK|A CQW PEA THRESHER 


For a few weeks or months, write for Invented at Last. 
terms selling trees, etc. Want men ex- 
perienced on farm ra Pi te = 
represent us with intelligence and ener- 
gy. Liberal Terms. Profitable Work. 
Write promptly to z3 $3 35 


will thresh any variety of cow peas from the 


grain. Write for catalog. 





Established 1866. 400 Acres. Morristown, Tenn. 


This is nota “Pea Huller’’ but a machine that 


mown vines, not breaking over 1% or 2% of the 


Pomona, N. C. Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Comp'y 














Warranted best Foree Feed 
Fertilizer Drill made 


a ee rae) 


SPANGLER tM fernccer DRILL 
AND FERTILIZER 

is superior to other drills. Itislightin weight and draft; bas 

high wheels, broad 


tires, low steel frame ; sows grain or fertilizer 
evenly, either up or downhill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 
buy a 8S ler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
satisfact on in every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 
will tell you more about this great drill. 


SPANGLER MFG. Queen Street, York, Pa. 











WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


William Tell Flour 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 


William Tell Flour 


Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 
and wholesome. For sale everywhere. Ask 
for it. Made by : : : : : : 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 

















Al letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC, 





















A Sample Copy is an Invitation to 
SUBSCRIBE 


If you are not a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer, this sample 
copy is sent you, sir, as an invitation to subscribe. The sample copy, 
too, speaks for itself and makes its own argument; so our appeal shall 
be brief. ‘There is no use of false modesty, so let us simply say: We 
are putting out the best farm paper ever published for farmers and 
farm families of the Carolinas, Virginia, and adjoining States— and we 
prove it fifty-one times a year. This is one of the times. 











There ave some papers you can’t afford to take, and there 
are some papers you can’t afford not to take. The Progress- 
ive Farmer is one you can’t afford not to take. It is not an 
expenditure, but an investment, and pays for itself every 
issue. 

‘‘The Progressive Farmer,” says Mr. J. M. Parris—and 
there ave thousands who will echo his sentiment—‘‘has given 
me $100 profit in improved land, crops, and stock for every 
$z J have paid for it.” 











We charge a higher rate than some other farm papers we know, but_ 
we give you a better paper. And as to this you may judge for yourself. 
Fill out the following blank with $1 for one year’s subscription, 55 cts. 
for six months—or you may even send 30 cts. in stamps and get the 
paper three months—and if you are not satisfied when your subscription 
expires you may have your last cent back. 

That is all; we take all the risk—and we hope you will kindly fish 
out your pencil, fill up the blank and mail your order to us right away 
and begin getting the paper next week. DO IT NOW. 








One. 22s ao csacanccse se eneses ee Date .26.-° 562. 190-. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Enclosed find $...-.------- , for which send me The Progressive Farm- 


er on named in your notice—and money back if I am not satisfied. 























When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 





Old Aunt 


Long time ’fo’ you wus bawn 
My mistis wus yo’ ma. 

En now you’s grown en gone, 
En I mus’ call you “sah.” 


Wut’s dat? Jis’ call you ‘“‘honey?”’ 
Huh! you’s got rich so fas,’ 
Wid lan’ en stock en money, 

Dat name ’u’d sound lak sass. 


Nemmin’, I holp yo’ ma, chile, 

To fix en primp an’ dress, 

En it nuver took me no long while 
To make her look her bes’. 


Den I ’d stan’ at de winder pane, 
A-lookin’ out en hummin’; 

En mistis say, ‘“Kin yo’ see de lane? 
Pleasant, ain’t he comin’?” 


She meant yo’ pa. 
long 


’T wa’n’t nuver 





Pleasant. 


(This ts the seventh and last in the present Series of Negro Dialect Poems selected from 
**Lyrics from Cotton Land,’’ by the Late John Charles McNeill.) 


Till he rid up, flashin’ fine, 
En den ’t u’d ’a’ made you sing a 
song 
To ’a’ seed yo’ ma’s eyes shine. 


I holp her on her weddin’ night 
Put on her weddin’ clothes; 
Fum head to heel dem clothes wus 
white, 
But her cheek wus lak a rose. 


I jis’ do’ know how long it’s been. 
Wut, guess? I do’ know how. 
But I knows dat my young mistis 

den 
Is my ol’ mistis now. 


Law bless de chile! 
times! 
Ho much is dis here money? 
Dis here’s a half a pint er dimes. 
Now! I will call you honey! 


Dat’s lak ol’ 








Dear Aunt Mary: Answering some 
recent inquiries in the Home Circle, 
I am sending you three recipes 
which, I believe, will prove very sat- 
isfactory to all who try them care- 
fully. 

a] 

Chow-Chow.—-Take 1 peck of 
green tomatoes, chopped fine; 1 peck 
of chopped cabbage, 1 pint of chop- 
ped green pepper, 1 dozen large 
onions chopped fine. Pack in an 
earthen vessel mixed well with 3 
pints of salt. Let mixture stand over 
night. Next morning squeeze all the 
salt water out thoroughly dry. Take 
the chow-chow and add 1 cup of su- 
gar, 1 pint of white mustard seed, 
2 tablespoonfuls of celery seed, 1 of 
cinnamon buds, 1 of cloves, and 1 of 
coriander seed; mix well, pack into 
a stone jar. Heat 3 gallons of 
Heinz’s vinegar (white pickling vin- 
egar is best), and when it boils pour 
over the chow-chow. Watch it, and 
add vinegar to keep it well covered. 


Three Good Recipes from Sincere. 


Sweet Peach Pickle.—Take white 
cling stone peaches, pare and stick 
with cinnamon bark and _ cloves, 
weigh them and allow a 4 pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit. Put 
the sugar into the kettle, and wet 
with good vinegar. Let it boil to a 
thick sirup; add the peaches, let 
them boil until they look clear and 
stick tender. Remove to the jar, boil 
the sirup a half hour longer, and 
pour over the pickle. 


a 


Sauerkraut.—Take white head cab- 
bage chopped fine and allow 1 pint 
of salt to each peck of cabbage. Pack 
down very tightly, and if the natural 
brine does not cover, add enough 
clear water to cover. Weight down 
and watch daily, and if it absorbs the 
brine, make more weak salt brine 
and keep thoroughly covered. The 
main thing is to keep the weights 
under brine so no mould can form. 

SINCERE. 








REGULAR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Don’t Let Your Child Miss School for 
Trifles—Try to Make a Good Rec- 
ord Next Term. 

Dear Aunt Mary: The greatest 
hindrance to the proper teaching of 
a country school is poor attendance. 
A child cannot possibly feel the in- 
terest in his studies he should when 
he is present only a small part of 
the time. 

Of course there are times when it 
is impractical to send him to school, 
but the majority of excuses for the 
absence are shallow indeed. There 
may be some little errand that he 
might be able to do more easily than 
any one else, but is it right for the 
sake of that errand or chore to de- 
prive him of a whole day at school? 

Think what this means. From the 
age of six until he is twenty-oné he 
has the privilege of attending school. 
Fifteen terms of four months each, or 
five years of continuous school. If 
every child in the State would avail 
himself of this opportunity, even if 
he attended no school but a country 
school, what a marvelous change 
there would be in the rural districts 
of the whole South in the course of a 
few years! 

As an example of how education 
is neglected, I will state a few facts. 
In a district containing one hundred 





white children (from the ages of six 








to twenty-one), fifty-five were enroll- 
ed in the district school. One or two 
attended school elsewhere; the oth- 
ers practically attended no _ school 
whatever. Some of the families who 
might easily have sent their children 
to school kept them at home all win- 
ter. 

Now, of the fifty-five enrolled, less 
than thirty was the average daily at- 
tendance. None of the children had 
been present every day. When asked 
for an excuse, there was almost al- 
ways a minor cause, that most prob- 
ably could have been prevented, 
given for an excuse. 

Perhaps you think these facts. are 
overdrawn, but they are the reports 
of the two most flourishing months 
of school. 

Of course this cannot be said of 
all of the schools; perhaps this is an 
exception. Nevertheless, let us en- 
deavor to make a better record for 
1908-1909 than ever before. 

One thing more, parents should 
visit the school occasionally. Your 
teacher, even though she may hold 
only a seeond-grade certificate, is try- 
ing to do her best for the upbuilding 
of your child. She loves it and is in- 
terested in it as no one but yourself 
and she can be. She appreciates 
your visits and kindnesses; she re- 
members them long after the turmoil 
and strife of the school-room are for- 
gotten. COUNTRY TEACHER. 
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florist in his green-houses. 





THE WOMAN WHO LOVES FLOWERS CAN BE TRUSTED TO 
CARE FOR PEOPLE. 


I have been often struck with the fact that in traveling 
through the country when one finds a country hotel with a nice 
and well-kept collection of potted plants he is pretty sure that the 
refining influence of the flowers has extended to the kitchen and 
dining-room, and that wherever there are flowers nourished with 
loving care there is certain to be something good to eat. 

We stopped at a hotel in King’s Mountain a day or so ago 
and found the whole space in front of the hotel decorated with a 
collection of plants that would have done credit to a professional 
The numerous plants were set in iron 
hoops fastened to the tree trunks and to posts, and the effect of 
the arrangement was very pleasing.. 
cause I at once argued from experience that it meant good food, 
clean house and good beds, and I was not disappointed. A woman 
who loves and cares for flowers can be trusted to care for people. 





It was pleasing to me be- 


W. F. MASSEY. 














Some Things it is Convenient to Know. 


Fruit stains on white goods are 
easily removed by pouring boiling 
water directly through the stain. Be 
persistent, if mecessary, and pour 
water through for some time. 

A handy extra kitchen table may 
be obtained without much loss of 
space, by attaching a broad shelf to 
the wall by means of hinges. Also 
hinge two legs to the outer edge of 
the shelf. When not in use the table 
or shelf can be fastened up against 
the wall. 

If salt is occasionally sprinkled 
over rugs when they are being swept, 
moths will not trouble them, and the 
salt will also brighten the colors. 

Bottles that are not easily cleaned 
by ordinary washing will readily 
yield to the influence of crushed egg- 
shells and a little water shaken about 
in them. 

Use a piece of raw Irish potato to 
apply powder for cleaning the kitch- 
en knives. It keeps the powder just 
moist enough, and it also has excel- 
lent cleaning qualities itself. 

_New bread may be cut neatly if 
the knife is first dipped in hot water. 

Sheer white dresses, infants’ robes, 
lace center pieces, fine handkerchiefs’ 
etc., should be placed in pillow-slips, 
one piece in each slip, and a cord 
tied around the opening, while being 
washed. Washed in this manner, 
they will last much longer, and one 
need have no fear of their being torn. 

Use a wooden potato masher, in- 
stead of a spoon, for creaming but- 
ter and sugar, and you will find the 
work less laborious and more quickly 
done. 


Scorch marks, if not too brown, 
May be removed by moistening with 
water and laying in the sun. Repeat 
the moistening a few times, and the 
mark will disappear. 

New brooms will last much longer 
if steeped for a few minutes in hot 
water before being used. 

The pastry board should never be 
washed with soap and hot water. 
Scrape it carefully with a dull knife, 
or the back of a knife, and wipe it 
with a cloth wrung from cold water. 
Hot water opens the pores of the 
wood and allows it to absorb grease 
readily. 


Tan leather shoes can be easily 





cleaned with turpentine. Pour a few 


drops on a soft woolen cloth and rub 
the shoes till clean. 

To purify the air of a sick room, 
pour a few drops of oil of lavender 
into a glass of very hot water. The 
aroma will be particularly refreshing 
and agreeable. 





CLEANING THE OATMEAL VES- 
SEL. 


It May be Done as Polly Suggests, 
But Why Not Use a Double Vessel 
for Cooking Oatmeal? 


Dear Aunt Mary: One thing I 
have learned by accident which may 
help some one else, and that is. how 
to clean the vessel in which oatmeal 
has been cooked. Every one dreads 
washing this vessel. Save the sift- 
ings from meal; and after emptying 
out the oatmeal, pour a little cold 
water in the vessel and let stand 
awhile, then stir in the siftings and 
make a dough of the mixture. The 
vessel will then be ready for the dish- 
pan, and your chickens or pig will 
have a meal mush to eat. 

Would you like recipes to cook 
squash six ways? 

POLLY OF LEE. 


(Answer by Aunt Mary.) 

I am always glad to receive for 
publication recipes that our readers 
have found helpful, and I am sure 
that our readers generally are glad 
to read them. 

The help given on washing the oat- 
meal vessel is doubtless good; but 
if a double oatmeal vessel were used, 
there would be no trouble in washing 
it. A regular oatmeal cooker con- 
sists of two vessels. One sits on the 
stove and contains water, while the 
second fits into it so tightly at the 
top as to form a lid for the first. 
The first containing both water and 
the smaller vessel, the water circu- 
lates about the inner vessel and 
thereby heats it; but since the inner 
vessel gets its heat through the wa- 
ter, and not from the stove direct, 
the oatmeal cannot possibly burn. 
While it will take the oatmeal long- 
er to cook, it need not be stirred 
and becomes more toothsome than if 
stirred or boiled the old way. The 
oatmeal may te mostly cooked the 
day before, if to be eaten for break- 
fast. It may sit on the back of the 
stove while dinner or supper is being 
prepared, and for breakfast will need 
nothing further than warming up, if 
{t is preferred warm. Then, when 


the oatmeal is removed, if cold wa- 
ter is put into the cooker to soak 
loose the particles that may be cling- 
ing to the vessel, the washing of the 


the vessel were washed as soon as 
emptied, there would be no particles 
clinging to it. An oatmeal cooker 
(called also a cereal cooker) may be 
used for cooking rice, etce., and 
makes food so much more toothsome 
and wholesome and effects the cook- 
ing with so much less trouble, that 
its slight cost should not keep such 
a vessel from being in every kitchen. 





An Early Millais Critic. 


Sir John Millais tells this story 
on himself. He was down by the 
banks of the Tay, painting in the 
rushes of his famous landscape, 
“Chill October,’’ which has thrilled 
us all with the ineffable sadness and 
mystery of the dying summer. He 
worked on so steadily that he failed 
to observe a watcher, until a voice 


said: “Eh, mon did ye ever try pho- 
tography?”’ 

“No,” said the artist, “I never 
have.’’ 


“It’s a deal quicker,’’ quoth his 
friendly critic, eyeing the picture 
doubtfully. 

Millais was not flattered, so he 
waited a minute before replying, ‘I 
dare say ‘t is.’’ His lack of enthusi- 
asm displeased the Scot, who took 
another look, and then marched off 
with the Parthian shot: 

“Ay, and photography’s a muckle 
sight mair like the place, too.’’— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 





An old sack kept wet with kero- 
sene oil occasionally and tied around 
posts where the hogs rub is recom- 
mended by some for keeping the pigs 
clear of lice. The bite of the insect 
causes the hog to rub the spot on 
the oiled sack, and it is then good- 
bye to the biter. 














noe Easy 
- $2.50 


EXPRESS PREPAID. 
«Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 

. Ironer 

We Want Agents in Every County. 

$20 Week. Best Seller on Earth. 


Send money order to EZ. Medlin, Monroe, N. 
. for sample or for home use. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for full instructions. 











22,519.85 


MACHINE 


ema bh the greatest Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
. m Machine is equal to 

m@ any usually sold by 








, equipped with 
“the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
5 tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
Order one today, try it 30 


Freight Prepa 


guarantee with each machine. 


Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application, 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO. 


Dept. 4. Atlanta, Ga. 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
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LANTERNS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 


WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
maogsy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor 





vessel is more than half done. If 





Largest Makers of Lantesns in the World 
Esran11S OO 
PIONKERS AND @@ADERS 
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Buy your Piano from the 
time-honored firm of 


clas. Mi 


the Southern Piano Manu- 
facturer and secure the 
piano of pianos. 














A POST CARD WILL BRING 
ONE OF OUR SALESMEN 
TO SEE YOU. 








Convenient Terms if Desired. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 











SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 


5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 











PIANOS 


Are especially adapted for the “Southern 


climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY -PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO, 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 





Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions;- the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 
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“What's Gse News?” 











THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


There are the weather, the crops, polities, and 
other things which go to make up the news of the 
week, but not all of them can be discussed in the 
limited space we have at command. AS for the 
weather,.the South Atlatnic coast is at this writ- 
ting in the grasp of a gale and under a heavy 
rainfall that has lasted two or three days, but 
apart from this the season, taken all in all, has 
been favorable to Southern crops. With the ex- 
ception of a few occasional unfavored spots, crops 
have grown well, and have been cultivated well, 
and give promise of what everybody is glad to 
call ‘‘a good crop year.’ Corn is good, cotton is 
good, forage crops are good. That is the way it 
looks thus far. But of course August is mostly 
ahead of us, and the present stormy conditions of 
the elements bodes no good for the opening cotton 
of the lower South, and may reduce the promise 
of crops now going to maturity in the upper sec- 
tions. 

at 7 

INDEPENDENCE LEAGUE NOMINATES. 

Into the whirl of Presidential politics another 
set of candidates has been cast by the Independ- 
ence party, of which W. R. Hearst has been look- 
ed upon as head and leader. The 
were made in Chicago, Thomas Hisgen, of Massa- 
chusetts, being named for President and the bril- 
liant John Temple Graves, of Georgia, now one 
of Hearst’s editors, for the Vice-Presidency. Mr. 
Hearst naturally was made Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee and will conduct the campaign. 
Mr. Hisgen, it is understood, is an independent 
oil refiner, with the 
Standard Oil Company, and was the Independence 
party’s candidate for Governor in Massachusetts 
last year. 


nominations 


much at outs, of course, 


a & 

MR. TAFT’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 

The notification formalities belonging to the 
nomination of Mr. Taft by the Republican party 
for President held at the home of his 
brother, Charles P. Taft, in Cincinnati. Mr. Taft’s 
address was an unusually long one, carrying many 
topics of current political interest, and it seems to 
be no secret that before delivering his speech he 
went to Oyster Bay to submit it to President 
Roosevelt; and his speech is intended, of course, 
to hold to his own support all of the popularity 
which belongs to President Roosevelt. The tenor 
of Mr. Taft’s address may be gathered from the 
following extracts about as well perhaps as from 
any we could make: 


were 


“The strength of the Republican cause in the 
campaign at hand is in the fact that we represent 
the policies essential to the reform of known 
abuses. For more than ten years this country 
passed through an epoch of material development 


far beyond any that ever occurred in the world 
pefore, 


In its course, certain evils crept in. Some 











prominent and influential members of the com- 
munity, spurred by financial success and in their 
hurry for greater wealth, became unmindful of 
the common rules of business honesty and fidelity 
and of the limitations imposed by law upon their 
action.’’ 

* k * 


“The man who formulated the expression of 
the popular conscience and who led the movement 
for practical reform was Theodore Roosevelt. He 
laid down the doctrine that the rich violator of 
the law should be as amenable to restraint and 
punishment as the offender without weaith and 
without influence, and he proceeded by recom- 
mending legislation and directing executive action 
to make that principle good in actual perform- 
ance.”’ 

** * ® 


“The chief function of the next administration, 
in my judgment, is distinct from and a progressive 
development of that which has been performed by 
President Roosevelt. The chief function of the 
next administration is to complete and perfect 
the machinery by which these standards may be 
maintained, by which the law-breakers may be 
promptly restrained and punished, but which shall 
operate with sufficient accuracy and dispatch to 
interfere with legitimate business as little as pos- 
sible.’”’ 

In a few words, Mr. Taft’s task, if he is elected, 
will be to clinch what Mr. Roosevelt has done 
and carry out further the same policies, but in 
such a way as not to jolt any too dangerously the 
business interests of the country. 

a af 
LIBERAL GOVERNMENT IN TURKEY. 


“The nations surprised; Turkey is granted a 
constitution,’—such are the terms in which the 
hewspapers announced the result of the revolu- 
tion which for some months has been gathering 
fresh, even overwhelming strength, in that mis- 
governed land. It is pleasant to turn aside from 
other things a moment to think about the prog- 
ress of liberty among the nations that have hith- 
erto been ruled by the heavy hand of Czar, auto- 
crat, Sultan, or tyrant. ‘‘The sick man of Eu- 
rope”’ is what Turkey has been often called. Such 
a constitution as that just granted was drafted a 
third of century ago and was almost in the grasp 
of the people when the Russo-Turkish War broke 
out in 1877. Many of our readers remember that 
it ended disastrously for Turkey. With the de- 
feat of the Turkish armies, came great turmoil 
at home, and the need for a strong military gov- 
ernment put an end to the constitution as a force 
in the government of that turbulent people. But 
the Constitutional party has kept up its faith and 
its struggles, and headed by Midhat Pasha, the 
“Young Turk Party,” has at la8t secured the res- 
toration of a constitution which provides for free- 
dom of the individual, of religious, of the press, 
and of education, for equal taxation, irremovable 
judges, elections every four years, and a Parlia- 
ment. Such progress has not been made without 
such violence as the murder of generals, open 
mutiny and widespread disaffection in the army. 
But the people of Turkey even as those of Russia 
have won a parliament, and liberty is still making 
its way among the peoples of the earth. 


& at 
PARCELS POST COMING. 


MORE 


We know that all our readers along the rural 
routes will be interested in this bit of news which 
appeared during the week: 


“The officials of the Postoffice Department are 
carefully going over a bill that was introduced in 
the last Congress, marking certain unfavorable 
teatures and substituting others, that it is thought 
will prove more satisfactory. When the next ses- 
sion begins recommendations will be made for 
the adoption of such a system in the interest of 
the merchants and the people along the rural 
routes generally.’’ : 


And the item acquires additional interest in the 
light of what Editor Poe says in his letter this 
week (page 
England. 


2) concerning the parcels post in 
There it has been tried and is in daily 
and most satisfactory use throughout the coun- 





What Mr. Poe says of the English Posta] 
System is extremely interesting all the way 
through. Referring to the parcels post and the 
postal savings banks he says, ‘‘I believe we should 
lose no time in adopting these invaluable im- 
provements in America,’”’ and concluding he says: 
“Our farmers, by vigorous action, may do much 
to speed the day.’”’ 

We want our readers to set much store by the 
truth in this last statement. We must make these 
improvements popular. Let the politicians find 
out that the parcels post and the postal savings 
bank are popular and they will soon be put into 
operation. Occasionally, a politician is misled by 
his prejudices or by other short-sightedness and 
makes a blunder in judging what is popular, but 
as a rule, he is both keen-sighted and long-head- 
ed and can detect a popular thing just about as 
soon as it becomes popular. If our readers want 
the parcels post added to the present rural deliv- 
ery of mail they had just as well begin to let it 
be known by vigorous action. As President Roose- 
velt indicated the other day, the one unforgivable 
thing in a fighter is to “hit soft.”” Take hold of 
the matter in earnest—no “‘soft-hitting,’’ but the 
hardest kind of hard hammering. Give the poli- 
ticians, and candidates, and law-makers to under- 
stand that you want the parcels post, whether the 
express companies like it or not, and the day of 
its coming into actual operation will be greatly 
hastened. 





ways 


Fd a 
MINOR MATTERS MENTIONED. 


Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of Richmond College, be- 
comes President of the University of South Caro- 
iina. While his official activities are thus trans- 
ferred from the north to the south of us, the field 
of this splendid leader’s service to Southern edu- 
cation is not lessened as his opportunity for more 
efficient work is enlarged.—In Georgia, Mr. T. G. 
Hudson, Commissioner of Agriculture, says the 
cotton crop is in worse shape than at this time 
last year. Too much rain in the lower sections, 
too little in the upper, blight and spiders are 
working injury which causes 75 per cent of a 
crop to be a liberal estimate.—The investigation 
of the convict lease system in Georgia discovers 
appallingly brutal practices by those in charge, 
involving dishonesty, great brutality and even 
worse things. An extra session of the Legislature 
may be necessary to end the shocking system. 
In Pensacola the lynching of a negro who had 
not been tried, but who would doubtless have 
been speedily hanged by the courts ‘if he had 
been allowed to come to trial, was accomplished 
at a cost too great for any civilized community 
to contemplate with composure. As a result of 
the encounter between the jail-storming mob and 
(the sheriff’s forces, two white men were killed 
and nine were wounded, some of them fatally.— 
At their session in Washington a few days ago the 
directors chose well in making Mr. D. A. Tomp- 
kins, of Charlotte, president of the Appalachian 
National Forest Reserve Association. 





You will fail occasionally, of course; but pull 
yourself together and go at it again. Each fail- 
ure should teach its own lesson, should show 
how foresight will help to keep the same kind of 
failure from being repeated. Do not get discour- 
aged. A man is never whipped till he stops fight- 
ing. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


No fight was ever won yet except by hitting; 
and the one unforgivable offense in any man is to 
hit soft. Don’t hit at all if it can possibly be 
avoided, but if you do hit, hit as hard as you know 
how. That applies to the individual and it applies 
to the Nation, and those who advocate a merely 
defensive navy, a mere coat-defense navy, are ad- 
vocating that we shall adopt as a National prin- 
ciple the principle of hitting soft.—President 


Roosevelt before the Naval War College at New- 
port. ; 
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ANSWERS TO LIVE QUESTIONS OUR READERS ARE ASKING 


Every topic appearing under this head is given 
in answer to some question asked by one or more 
of our readers. The questions are omitted to 


make room for a larger number of answers. 


& 
HOW TO CURE “CLOVER-SICK” SOIL. 

The failure of red clover where it formerly grew 
well may be due to several causes. The chief rea- 
son is that the soil gets into an acid condition in 
which the bacteria that live in the clover roots 
will not thrive. 

Then, too, in the usual treatment our soils have 
had, the humus or organic decay is used up, and 
this, too, is not only essential to the life of the 
micro-organisms in the soil, but also makes the 
soil more liable to bake hard, and often, when a 
stand has been gotten, the ground bakes so hard 
after harvest that the clover is killed out, solely 
because of the absence of the moisture-retaining 
humus. In other cases the deficiency of the min- 
eral elements, phosphorus and potassium, make it 
hard to grow clover. : 

First cure the acidity of the soil with an appli- 
cation of lime and give the clover plenty of acid 
phosphate and potash and it will succeed. Then 
adopt a rotation to restore the humus and there 
will be continued success. 


3 


TREATMENT FOR CLOVER ON WORN-OUT 
LAND. 


When, as you say, the soil has become only the 
dead skeleton of sand and clay and the humus has 
been burnt out, no harrowing will do good, but 
rather harm. But if you get a stand of clover 
on such‘soil, go over with the mower as soon as 
the rag weeds show above the clover and mow 
them off, for they are robbing the clover of mois- 
ture. But on such a soil you will not get perfect 
success with clover until, by a proper rotation, 
you have brought back to it the wasted humus 
and restored the conditions in which clover thrive 
before the soil had been run down to the bare 
skeleton of a soil; for it is then literally a dead 
soil, since humus is its life, the home of the living 
organisms that work for the farmer, and until we 
get back towards the new ground conditions we 
cannot hope for uniform success. 


& 
GRAZING FOR HOGS IN JULY AND AUGUST. 


A Virginia reader wants a grazing crop for hogs 


in summer. You cannot plant any crop on the 





cellent. But, like our piney woods razor-back, | 
the razor-back type and a Berkshire boar one can 
get as good bacon hogs as the Tamworth, or bet- 
ter. 

& 
ALFALFA AFTER CLOVER AND MILLET 


Soil for alfalfa must be fertile. It would have 
been better to have turned under the clover and 
then fertilized the land with 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate and fifty pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre and prepare it well for sowing the al- 
talfa. Taking off the clover reduced its fertility, 
and taking off the millet still further ran the land 
down. Now, I doubt your success with alfalfa un- 
less the land is richer than I suppose. It is use- 
less to put alfalfa on any but rich soil. Sow | 
twenty-five pounds per acre in August. 
You can sow a mixture of Orchard grass and | 
tall meadow fescue, about eight pounds of each, | 
after sowing fifteen pounds of crimson clover seed, 
as you cannot keep the clover seed well mixed 
with the grass seed. Then run a light smoothing 
harrow over it. 

& 


KEEPING STOCK BEETS THROUGH WINTER. 


The mangels can be kept in any cool cellar, or 
they may be piled and covered with pine leaves 
or straw and then with soil: made in a sharp 
mound, with about twenty-five bushels in a heap, 
and will they need no shelter: 


& 
LIMING LAND FOR CLOVER; FERTILIZER 
FOR PEAS. 


Harrow in about twenty-five bushels of fresh 
slaked lime per acre, using a disc harrow, and sow 
the clover as soon as possible. The lime will 
sweeten the soil and help the clover. Plaster will 
not sweeten sour land, and is used only to re- 
lease potash in the soil. On peas, use 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate and twenty-five pounds of mu- 
riate of potash per acre, harrowed in before sow- 
ing. Sulphate of potash is considered best for 
potatoes. 


Me 
CLOVER AND RYE FOR WINTER COVER. 


The time to sow crimson clover is now, at any 
time till middle of September. Among cotton, I 





ing and use fifteen pounds of seed per acre. But| 
( would not sow any rye with this. | 

On land not in cotton, but to go in cotton, sow | 
crimson clover as soon as possible to get a good 


land where the crimson clover is that will give| fall growth and leave the rye out. 


any feed durtng July and August. But you could 
sow in May some New Era cowpeas and they will 


be ready in late July. You can sow peas also on 
the land after the hogs have eaten the cloyer, for 
later use. You can also sow as early aS you can 


work the land (February if possible) one and a 


half bushels of Canada field peas and they will be 
ready (in Virginia) by time the hogs have finish- 


ed the crimson clover. 
* 4 


THE VELVET BEAN AGAIN. 


In a climate suited to it, the Velvet bean is 
But the season in North Carolina is 


valuable. 


J 
LIMING RED LAND FOR WHEAT. 


Plow the land as soon as possible. Then spread 
the lime at rate of thirty-five bushels of freshly 
slaked lime per acre and harrow it in. Keep the 
land harrowed so as to get it well firmed and 
tramped till time to sow the wheat. Never plow 
lime under; it will go down fast enough. 

rm 


CABBAGE FOR EARLY MARKET. 


The land will make good cabbages, if highly 


entirely too short for it to do its best. It will not| manured and fertilized; for no matter how rich 
mature in this State except in the southwest coast| the land, you cannot grow good cabbages without 


region, and for your section it requires too long a| rich feeding. 


season. 
get into bloom till September. 


A good, heavy broadcast coat of 


At Raleigh, planted in April, it did not|manure turned in and 500 pounds per acre of 
You could not} high-grade fertilizer rich in ammonia and phos- 


For fine gamy hams the Tamworth hogs are ex-|be all right. 


would sow while the land is fresh from last work-| . 


plant it that early, and it will hardly get in bloom 
with you before frost takes it. In the warm 
parts of the coast country of South Carolina and | 
reorgia and in Florida it is very valuable, but in| 
North Carolina the cowpeas is far better. Being | 
now on the road and having no figures at hand, | 
' cannot say what the difference in nitrogen is in} 
cowpea hay and Velvet beans. But cut at the! 
stage you will have to cut it, the Velvet bean will | 
have far less than the cowpea. | 


& 
BERKSHIRES FOR EARLY MATURING. 


My preference is for Berkshire hogs. They are 
more prolific than Poland Chinas, and fatten very 
young. 

The Duroc Jerseys are good, hardy and pro- 
lific, but do not fatten as young as the Berkshires, 
but will make fair hogs at twelve months old—or 
even younger. But I prefer a pig to come in early 
spring and be ready for slaughter in the fall, for 
there is no profit in carrying them over winter. 








phorie acid should be used in the furrows. If fer- 
tilizer alone is used, apply 1,200 to 1,500 pounds 
per acre, half broadcast and half in furrow. 


a 


PEAS AMONG ROASTING EAR CORN. 


Sugar corn is planted like any other corn. But 
planted now, while it may make roasting ears, it 
will be too late to sow peas among it, but you 
might plant some peas in alternate rows with the 
corn and cultivate both, making rows about three 
and one-half feet apart. The only tools needed 
will be a corn planter which can also be used to 
put in the peas after the corn rows are planted 
seven feet apart, and then only a cultivator will be 
needed. 

& . 
CURING PEAVINE HAY. 


Mr. Lawson comes about to the same method I 
have practiced and advised. Store the hay while 
still limp under cover in an open barn and it will 





I formerly preferred shutting the 
barn, but of late years found it best to let the air 


they must have age. With a good native sow of | circulate. 


Uncle Billie cutting hay with a hoe reminds 
me of a man who said that he saved the cost of an 
ensilage cutter by chopping the corn up with a 
hatchet. Planting peas in rows may do for seed, 
but for a good hay crop, and one that is more 
easily saved and cured, sow a bushel per acre 
broadcast. I have tried peas for hay in rows and 
! do not want any more that way. . 


& 
PEAS IN COTTON. 


Would advise Mr, Vause not to plant peas in 
his cotton but to sow crimson clover there. Peas 
will interfere with the crop and its picking and 
the clover will stand this and give a good winter 
cover. 

a 
TOBACCO STEMS KILL PLANT LIOE. 


If Mr. Fore will use tobacco stems for manure 
he will not have much trouble with the lice. If 
plants get lousy dust them with tobacco dust 
from the smoking tobacco factories. 


& 
BLACKBERRIES. 


To have his’ blackberries productive every 
year, Mr. Brock must promote the growth of the 
young canes this season by manure and cultiva- 
tion. Cut the old canes out as soon as the fruit is 
off. The young canes will bear next year if a 
good growth is had. Lucretia is the best dew- 
berry, and of blackberries, there are many good 
ones. Snyder is as good as any. 


& 
SPREADING STABLE MANURE IN SUMMER. 


Messrs. Editors. To spread stable manure on 
top of the soil in the hot summer months and let 
it remain uncovered till next spring contradicts 
the injunction to cover commercial fertilizers when 
manuring crops. <A full statement in The Pro- 
gessive Farmer from experienced, not theoretical 
hands, is desired. Will small amounts pay this 
way? ‘ J. W. SANDERS. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


Stable manure spread on the surface loses 
water mainly, while the complete fertilizer, being 
in a more soluble form, might lose some am- 
monia, but very little. In fact, I have been usin#® 
| fertilizer on top all summer and gradually work- 
‘ing it in. We apply this for immediate effect, 
|}and work in to get into moist soil as soon as pos- 
'sible to be dissolved, but the manure is valuable 
as a mulch, and I like to keep it near the surface. 

a W. F. MASSEY. 
es : s&s 
DOES IT PAY TO REMOVE CORN SUCKERS? 


Some varieties of corn sucker worse than oth- 
ers. Some pop-corns sucker very freely and make 
good ears on the suckers. I have always prac- 
ticed removing the suckers while young, and do 
not know of any experiments showing what the 
difference would be if they are left as compared 
with removing them. But one ean easily test 
this for himself by treating two pieces of corn of 
same size and equal development, taking the 
suckers from one piece and leaving them on the 
other and then comparing the results. 


oe # 
HOG CHOLERA—HOW IT IS SPREAD. 


A friend asks if there is a cure for hog cholera. 
There is none, though there are advertised rem- 
edies. It is reported that the Government scien- 
tists have found a serum that can be used to im- 
munize hogs from the disease. I hope this is 
true. But if all dead animals were buried out of 
reach of the dogs and all the buzzards were 
starved out or killed, there would be little hog 
cholera, for the dogs and buzzards are the main 
carriers of the disease, and protection by law of 
buzzards is a great mistake. . 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Painting the buildings, both the home building 
and barns, and the churches and school-houses 
as well—every farmer should resolve upon this 
as one of his tasks after crops are laid by. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the neatly painted home 
will make its every occupant happier and bright- 
er. Paint pays in money, beauty and in good 
cheer. 
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~ OAKWOOD FARM — 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Fiocgs 4 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
on of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 
Write and get prices. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 





Newton, N. C. 








BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 
King Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
4 bulls, 3 of which are out of 
tes 
AU Prices Unusually Attractive. 


Biltmore Farms, =: Biltmore, N. C. 

















. 8 POLAND CHINAS $8 


MAMMOTH BLACKS 


I have more male pigs than Ican 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 eaoh, former price. $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com® 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, N. C. 








4 for the price. 


y you will be pleased with the Stock. 








My New List is Free 


Twelve Southdown and Hampshire rams, $17.- 
50 each; forty Southdown ewes, $12.50 each; fif- 
ty select lambs; forty reg. Shorthorns; pure- 
bred and grade Angora Goats and Kids, $4.00 to 
$10.00 each; forty broken fox hounds, young 
dogs and pups 

WRITE FOR NEW LIST. 


J. D. STODGHILL, ‘ : Shelbyville, Ky. 


—iIF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey -Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blac 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mouht 
Holly, N. C. 


( “OLLIES The Kind that wiil 
————— y ited your Hogs, your 
eep, or your Cattle. The useful and 

pate FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 

that intelligent breeding cam produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. Wesup- 
ly full and correct pedigr and copy of 











ee. 

book, when requested. ‘The Useful Col- 
ony and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 





VIEW FARM 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FOR SALE 


Why buy Breeding Stock in the Northern and 
Western States when you can buy just as good 
in North Carolina and save heavy Express bills? 

I will se}1 50 Shropshire and Southdown ewes. 
Special price on lots of 10 ormore. A fine lot 
pure bred Ram Lambs large enough for service 
at panic prices. Also pure bred Hereford cows 
and calves, better than you can buy anywhere 


I will appreciate your order, and am sure 


W. E. SHIPLEY, 
Valle Crucis, N.C. 


The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wond 1 market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1896-96, and later 
sold at $8050.00. 


A. L, FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


























PDUROC JERSEY “qf 


Virginia Dare 34800 farrowed 47 pigs last 
year; 88in6litters. I now have some fine pigs 
ready to ship from this noted breeder. Also, 
some bred gilts at a bargain. 

One high bred registered boar, 2 years old; 
don’t want to inbreed; first $20 gets him. 


CLARENCE SHENK, 
LURAY, VA. 





Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing inall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, §.C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
* of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Choice Berkshire Pigs 


$5 EACH, MATED. NO AKIN. 
Carter Townley, :: =: Red Hill, Va. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 

one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 


FINE THOROUGHBRED SHORT HORN 


Bull For Sale. (Not registered, but eligible). 
Five years old. Gentle and kind. Sure. 

W. R. HORNE, Farmville, N. C. 
Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 

D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C 




















TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box A 44, Danville, Va. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 


Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 


Fiewltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md. 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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Forty-Eight Tons of Forage Per Acre. 





Marvelous Record Made by Mr. Berry With Japanese Cane—Its Value as 


Planted Every Year. 


Messrs. Editors: As a great deal 
has been said—and very properly— 
about forage crops in The Progres- 
sive Farmer recently, it appears to 
me that my experience with Japan- 
ese cane may be interesting. First, 
I will print the statement signed by 
two of my neighbors: 

“We have noticed the heavy 
growth of Japanese cane grown by 
M. F. Berry; and, wishing to know 
the exact amount of green forage 
per acre, we carefully measured a 
plot of ground last April and weigh- 
ed the cane as cut, and find it pro- 
duced ninety-six thousand pounds of 
green forage per acre; and the ad- 
joining cane growing from last year’s 
stubbles approximately yielded as 
much. (Signed), 

“M. W. THORNTON, 
“Mayor of Pachuta, Miss. 
“J. M. McGOWAN, 
‘*‘Farmer.”’ 


If you will allow me, I will now 
try to answer many inquiries as to 
my experiment in growing for three 
years Japanese sugar cane. 


Almost Incredible Yield and Value. 


First, forty-eight tons per acre is 
large, almost incredible; but if it 
carries large value, it becomes large- 
ly interesting. It is a proven fact 
by the Experiment Station that one 
ton of this cane will make a little 
over fifteen gallons of sirup, or 720 
gallons per acre of forty-eight tons; 
and if sold at twelve cents per gal- 
lon, or one cent a pound, would bring 
$86. The sirup is equal in color and 
taste to the best made from purple 
Louisiana cane; and many esteem its 
rich, mellow flavor superior to any 
on the market. 


How it is Kept and Propagated. 


Keeping the cane sound and sweet 
in bulk all winter is an established 
faet. No expensive silo is necessary. 
It never blooms in this country; but 
retains its vitality, if kept damp and 
above the freezing point. It is propa- 
gated by planting the stalk in fur® 
rows. Each eye will produce fifteen 
to forty stalks (about the size of a 
walking stick) eight to nine feet 
tall—a dense mass _ worth seeing. 
After fall cutting, if the stubbles are 
well covered with a turning plow, 
they will produce heavy crops sev- 
eral years without planting. While 
growing in summer to a height of 
three feet, it will bear cutting two 
or three times for green feed or hay 
of excellent quality and heavy yield. 
Before frost I cut off the tops, cured 
them three days in the sun, and 
hauled in wagon loads equal to the 
best corn fodder. The cane was cut 
and hauled to the plank shed, twelve 
feet wide and ten feet tall, with saw- 
dust between the outer walls and 
packed closely on the dirt floor. 
When the shed was full, some 2 x 4 
pieces were placed on top and some 
poultry fence wire nailed thereon to 
hold up about two feet of pine straw 
on top, so as to keep the frost out 
and let the rain in. Rain is the life 
of cane if the latter is kept from 
freezing. It will be found as sweet 
and sound in February as when cut 
in November. 


Problem of Raising Cattle Solved. 


The cattle fed on cane are in as 
good plight as they were the first of 
December. The three-year-old steers 
have gained most. If one acre of 
this cane will carry twenty or thirty 








a Feed Makes it Worthy of Attention—And it Doesn’t Have to be 


head of cattle over from the first of 
December to meet the May grass, the 
profitable raising of cattle in the 
South is assured. The cutting of the 
tops for dry feed, from an acre as 
estimated, would possible reduce the 
weight of the green cane to 72,000 
pounds; and from December to April 
—120 days—would give 600 pounds 
daily, or twenty pounds daily each 
for thirty head of cattle. To have 
this cut once or twice a week by 
hand power is heavy work. 


Making Molasses and ‘Bagasse.” 


Evidently the crushed cane, or 
‘“‘bagasse,”’ would be more easily cut 
up and much relished by cattle. In- 
stead of an expensive engine and 
shredder, a cane mill will meet all 
the requirements; and every small 
farmer who plants an acre in this 
cane could afford a mill, placed, say, 
forty feet from his bank of cane, the 
mill covered in, with pipes to con- 
vey the juice to the evaporator. On 
rainy days from November to April 
molasses could be made, and furnish 
the “bagasse”? as roughage, crushed 
or cut up as it comes from the mill, 
with the same power. About eight 
gallons of juice will make a gallon 
of molasses, which is rich in car- 
bohydrates. 


Feed Value Analyzed. 


The Experiment Station at Baton 
Rouge, La., shows results of an- 
alyses of the following feed stuffs: 


Pounds of Carbohydrates per cwt- 


MIGHOSHOS: Scie 4.640 ese 65.90 
HIOMINY CHOPS. 6.66.6 64.50 
WHER ULARS cick ews 53.90 
COUGNROEE 456.6 os si seees 24.70 
DOS irises recbieeneteeeniees 59.70 


The molasses, so rich comparative- 
ly in carbohydrates, so immense in 
yield, and so cheap in methods of 
keeping the cane all winter and mak- 
in at leisure the sirup, deserves the 
attention of small, as well as large 
farmers, as cheap. feed for hogs, 
horses, and cattle—to say nothing 
of its necessity and excellence for 
family use. Cheap feed stuff is in 
demand, since cottonseed hulls sell 
at $10 aton. If the facts stated en- 
lists an endeavor to produce abun- 
dant feed stuff at home, I shall be 
gratified. M. F. BERRY. 


Editorial. Comment: For those 
who are not familiar with the term 
carbohydrates and with the use of 
the things that come under that 
head, it may be said that carbohy- 
drates include sugars, starches and 
gums; and that as feed they build 
up fat and supply energy for the ani- 
mal system. With this meaning in 
maind, it may be worth while to study 
the accompanying table carefully 
again, also noting the amount of 
molasses produced per acre. 





The small size of sheep fit them 
well for furnishing fresh meat in 
warm weather to those who do not 
live near the market, sinee the 
whole carcass can be eaten by a 
small number of families before it 
spoils. Neighbors usually will be 
glad to buy a little mutton. 





You may discontinue my adver- 
tisement. Accept thanks for the ser- 
vice rendered. My business has 
been very satisfactory.—J . T. Yo- 
der, Hickory, N. C. 
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How to Make Up Your Dairy Cow’s Feed. 





You, Should First Know What Uses She Must Make of the Feed—Then 
Provide the Feeds Which Meet Her Needs—Some Points in Feeding 


Science Made Easy. 


In order to get the most value for 
what is spent for feed, it is necessary 
that one understand, at least in a 
general way, what use animals put 
various kinds of feed to. These gen- 
eral principles should be used by all 
when feeding any kind of live stock; 
but, since the dairyman who feeds 
many cows finds his feed bills a very 
serious matter, he especially should 
be guided by these principles. Eco- 
nomical feeding is not a matter of 
theory. There may be some theory 
in it; but the theory has back of it 
the experience of practical men and 
the tests of Experiment Stations un- 
der many conditions. Any man of 
ordinary intelligence can get a prac- 
tical grasp of the theory if he will 
make an honest effort. If he says 
that he hasn’t time to bother with 
such things, he might just as well 
say he hasn’t time to be successful; 
because success cannot come unless 
the kinds of feed used will give good 
returns on the investment. 

It is hoped that none will shy at a 
few big words that our scientific 
friends have necessarily saddled on 
feed stuffs, for anyone of ordinary 
intelligence can form a practical idea 
of what kind of feeds are included in 
the classes of materials saddled with 
the big words. 


The Feed That Makes Lean Meat. 


Let us start with protein. It is 
the part of the feed that goes to 
build up lean meat in the body, to 
make blood and to form new tissues 
and carry on the processes necessary 
in the body of an animal. Feeding 
stuffs rich in this material develop 
young stock rapidly. For instance, 
Southern spring lambs develop fast, 
when they run on a pasture where 
bur clover is abundant; because 
among other things, bur clover con- 
tains a large amount of prvctlein. 
Protein, whether got in skim miik, 
in hay made from alfalfa, clover or 
pea vines, or in lean meat, h-ips 
poultry to develop rapie'» ari tu lay 
well. It helps the de’iy cow to give 
lots of milk. Whether the cow gets 
it from hay made of a plant that con- 
tains a large amount of prot--in, or 
whether she gets it from wheat bran 
or cottonseed meal, it will novlp her 
to form milk. 


The Kind That Makes tie Cow Fat 
and Strong. 


Another group of food stuffs is 
rich in what is called carbohydrates, 
or starchy materials. This class of 
feed is especially useful in furnishing 
heat, fat and energy. The system of 
an animal requires heat-producing 
material to generate energy, just as 
much as a steam engine does. When 
a cow breathes it requires work to 
do it, and work cannot be done with- 
out energy. If an animal walks 
about, shakes its head or switches a 
fly off its tail, energy is required. 
Not all the parts of any ordinary 
food can be put in one class of ma- 
terials; but corn and potatoes are 
good examples of feed that supply 
starchy materials (carbohydrates). 
Hay and other feeds_ will supply 
starchy materials also; and what- 
ever does will help to keep the ani- 
mal warm, help produce energy that 
is used in keeping the animal alive 
or that is used by work stock in pull- 
ing loads. Even the beating of the 
heart calls for work, energy. Some 
such feed is necessary: for the dairy 
cow, so that her breathing and heart 


her body may go on; but starchy 
materials are more suited for build- 
ing up fat than for milk secretion; 
hence, corn is used in quantity for 
fattening cattle or for finishing off 
hogs for market, rather than for 
feeding dairy cows. 


The Oily and Sugary Feeds. 


Plants also contain oil or fatty 
parts. All know that cottonseed has 
considerable fat or oil in it. Corn 
has some in it. This oil or fat is 
like the starchy part, in that it fur- 
nishes heat, energy and fat. It dif- 
fers from the starchy part, in that it 
will furnish more than twice as much 
heat, fat or energy than will an equal 
amount of the starchy part (carbo- 
hydrates) of feed. The carbohydrates 
include something more than starch, 
though starch is the best example, 
from the feeder’s standpoint, of car- 
bohydrates. When a person or an 
animal eats sugar, something is be- 
ing taken into the system that will 
make heat, fat or energy (a carbo- 
hydrate). Where cheap molasses can 
conveniently be fed it is being used 
for work stock and for fattening cat- 
tle, and this is on account of the 
sugar (a carbohydrate) that it con- 
tains. 


Building Up the Bones. 


Another group of materials in feed 
stuffs are the mireral substances. 
They are used ts» make teeth and 
bones, and con'‘ribute somewhat to 
the making of muscles and flesh. 
Generally the feeder pays little at- 
tention to the amount of mineral 
substances contained in feed, because 
as a rule the ’-ed will supply enough 
mineral wat.:r. It is sometimes 
claimed chat children have poor 
teeth a:.d weak bones because they 
do not get enough mineral matter; 
and practical hog raisers sometimes 
talk about the necessity of giving 
thelr pigs bran when there is a ten- 
dency toward an insufficient bone 
development. The dairyman will see, 
however, that in his special work he 
is not much interested in feeding the 
mineral substances. 


The Value of Water in Feeds. 


All feeding materials contain some 
water. Our scientific friends have 
not saddled it with any long name, 
and it is just the common water that 
makes us wish for an umbrella when 
we are caught out in the rain or the 
kind that any animal may drink from 
a stream or watering trough. As far 
as the water itself is concerned, it is 
of no more value in the feed than it 
is in the watering through. A feed 
may be more appetizing and be di- 
gested better because it is succulent. 
Ensilage made of corn stalks is pre 
ferred by stock rather than th- same 
corn stalks when they are :iade in- 
to fodder and are dry; just 4s an ani- 
mal that has its choice will graze on 
fresh grass rather than on dried 
zrass, or hay. But in these instances 
the water in the feed is not so much 
a nutritive element as it represents 
a succulent condition of the feed 
stuff. 


Balancing the Rations. 


Seeing that the feeder is not con- 
cerned with the water or the min- 
eral elements in feed stuffs, it is 
clear that he need give his atten- 
tion only to the protein, carbohy- 
drates and fat that are in the feed. 
Remembering how the animal uses 





beating and the many processes of 





may be surmised that if an animal 
receives nothing but corn it would 
not eat enough protein to meet the 
needs of the body; and this surmise 
would be correct, since the amount 
of protein in corn is very small. 
Prairie hay also has little protein, so 
that the use of this kind of hay with 
corn for horses or mules at work 
would make them grow poor, since 
the desired amount of protein is lack- 
ing. It would be a still worse feed 
for dairy cows. The work horses or 
mules would need the protein to 
build up their muscles, the dairy cow 
would need it to help her secrete 
milk. It would not help either kind 
of stock much to increase the 
amount of this kind of feed. The 
ration would be still one-sided, 
would lack protein. A little bran or 
less cottonseed meal or linseed oil 
meal would make the ration more 
suited to the needs of the animal, so 
that the ration would be called bal- 
anced. 
Economical Feeding. 


If hay were used that was made 
of one of the clovers, alfalfa or pea 
vines, in place of the prairie hay, 
the ration would come nearer being 
balanced; and it may be found more 
economical to supplant the prairie 
hay, wholly or partly, with one of 
the other kind of hays that contains 
more protein. Economical feeding 
is always a local question, and de- 
pends on the kind of feed stuffs that 
can be brought and on thé price that 
must be paid for them or on the cost 
of their production at home. This 
‘makes it impossible to formulate any 
rule for feeding that will apply to 
all localities for any kind of stock; 
and each class of stock will to a 
greater or less degree present a new 
problem. Whether the_ successful 
dairyman knows it or not, he is feed- 
ing according to these general prin- 
ciples. He may have fixed on his 
rations from his own experience; but 
conditions in any locality are always 
changing, and the feeder should be 
able to substitute one feed for anoth- 
er intelligently. Especially those who 
are beginning to feed should have 
the guidance of these general princi- 
ples till their own experience finally 
indicates what is best for their condi- 
tions. 





For Mange and Fleas—A Sure Cure 
Dip. 

Messrs. Editors: I enclose you a 
sure cure for mange and a sure 
death to fleas and lice. It is used by 
all the large kennels in the South 
and will not irritate the skin of any 
animal. For a number of years I 
kept from ten to twenty wointers and 
setters and used this ‘dip’? and it 
never fails. A barrel of it can be 
made for less than $1.00, and it is 
effective for six weeks. Then the 
kerosene evaporates, 


To Prevent and Cure Mange.— 

Dissoive one can of Lewis’ or Bab- 
bitt’s concentrated lye (use an iron 
vessel) tn % pint of water. Stir into 
this 3 tos. of powdered sulphur. Stir 
till it breaks away and turns red. 
Put this in a kerosene oil barrel and 
fill barrel two-thirds full of water. 
Dip twice a week for bad cases of 
mange. For long-haired dogs rub 
the dip, while animal is in it, well 
into the hair, so that it reaches the 
skin. Dip once a week when dog 
is slightly affected. After mange is 
cured (three or four dippings will 
cure it), the dip can be used all dur- 
ing the summer, once a week, or 
once in two weeks. Be very careful 
when dissolving lye and stirring in 
the sulphur not to let any of it get 
on the hands, as it will burn them 
to the bone. 


To Kill Fleas and Other Vermin. 
—Dissolve 2% pounds of soap in 





these three classes of materials, it 


half a bucket of warm water, and 


se cates” 









NO EXPOSED GEARS 


Exclusive Advantage No. 6 
is another point in favor of the 
Tubular. No Exposed Gears— 
every moving part 
is enclosed except 
the handle. No 
danger to fingers 
—no chance of 
clothing to catch— 
no accidents to 
mischievous chil- 
dren. Absolute 
safety and freedom 
from dust and dirt 
is another evidence of what our 
28 years building experience means 
to you. 

The Tubular is a particular 
favorite with the women, simply 
because it has so many features 
that save work, and make it 


easier to run and to clean. 


Write a postal and let us send you, prepaid, our 
Catalog No, 283; it will interest you in many ways. 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., 





San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Ill. 




















American Centrifugal Pumps coe: 
GUARANTEED 
nlm 
efficiency. 
Saves 25% of |} 
power over all 
other pumps. 
Give us your 
pump specifi- 
cations. 


ae E 


THE "AM ERICAN WELL _ WORKS 
Aurora, Ill., U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: 

Chicago, Ill., First National Bank Building. 

New York, N. Y., 2-4 Stone St. 

San Francisco, ( Cai., 305 Market St. 

New Orleans, La., 3. H. Menge & Co. 
Dallas, Texas. Joplin. Mo. 


Gibbes “Portable” Stin2'° 


Mill. 


Latest Model. A 
“TRIUMPH” com- 
paredwith old 
ones. Hard Wood 
Carriage. Solid 
mm Steel Track. 

se Smoothest Action. 
Accurate Sawing. 
— Equip- 
ment 


A money-maker indeed. aie pays for it- 
self. Write. 


Gibbes Machinery Co., 


Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Ma- 


chinery,’—all kinds. 


Box 1280, COLUMBIA,S. C. 
























stir 
sene oil; put this into the barrel of 


into this half a gallon of kero- 


sulphur dip and stir well. 
do the work. Dip once a week or 
once every two weeks during ‘‘flea 
time.”’ Either of these dips is harm- 
less to man’s hands or body. 

W. B. MEARES. 
N.C. 


This will 


Davidson Co., 





Cow Feed and Milk. 


Messrs. Editors: Please say to J. 
J. Scales through your’ valuable 
paper, if he will feed his cow about 
a peck of cotton seed meal and hulls, 
with a few cotton seed, mixed, I do 
not think he will be troubled with 
bad milk. Mine have good pastur- 
age and this is what I give them 
every night; and the milk is fine, 
and I never have to drive them up. 
They are fat enough for beef. 

G. W. SLEDGE. 





There will be some one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
Keep 


renewal or new subscription. 
him busy if you can, 
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Growth of Farmers’ Union in North 
Carolina. 


Rarely a Year Old, It Has 8,000 Members, Has Built a Few Warehouses 


and is Subscribing for More, With 


the Motto of a “Warehouse for 


Every Organized County’’—State Mecting in Lincolnton Today—Presi- 
dent Alexander Gives an Interesting Statement of the Aims and Pur- 


poses of’ the Union. 


Messrs. Editors: Just about one 
year ago the National Farmers Union 
sent organizers into North Carolina. 
These men began work in the Pied- 
mont section and canvassed County 
by County, organizing from five to 
twenty or more Local Unions in each 
County. Then County Unions were 
organized, to be followed by our State 
organization, which was effected last 
April. At that meeting we had dele- 
gates from about sixteen or eighteen 
Counties, representing a total mem- 
bership of about 5,000. 

Without experience and without 
funds the North Carolina Farmers 
Union began work about the ist of 
May, 1908. We now have between 
twenty-five and thirty County organi- 
zations. I haven’t the exact number 
at my command at this writing. Our 
total membership is above 8,000. We 
have organizers at work in a number 
of Counties that will complete their 
organizations in a short time. 


A Warehouse for Every Organized 
County. , 


A few Counties in the State have 
already erected warehouses and sev- 
eral others are raising subscriptions 
now to build this fall. It is the pur- 
pose of the Union to secure ware- 
houses in every organized County, 
either by erection, purchase or lease, 
wherein to house our cotton, the 
same to be sold by our warehouse 
agent to the spinners, in lots and 
grades to suit the purchaser, at the 
price agreed upon. 

The Farmers Union is not antag- | 
onistic to any legitimate business. It 
is a business organization for the| 
mutual benefit and protection of its) 
members. 

Who May Join. 


It is non-political, and the Con- | 
stitution prohibits any officer of the| 
Union from holding any political of- | 
fice at the same time. Its member-| 
ship is limited to farmers, rural | 
. laborers, mechanics, teachers, physi- | 

cians, ministers and editors who will 
support the Union through their 
papers. It is a secret organization 
in that it is held behind closed doors 
and no one can enter without the 
password. 





The Purposes of the Union. 


The preamble to the Constitution 
declares the following purposes: 


(1) To establish justice. 
(2) To secure equity. 
(3) To apply the Golden Rule. 
(4) To discourage the credit and | 
mortgage systems. 
(5) To assist our members in| 
buying and selling. | 
(6) To educate the agricultural | 
class in scientific farming. | 
(7) To teach farmers the classifi- | 
cation of crops, domestic economy, | 
and the process of marketing. | 
(8) To systematize methods of | 
production and distribution. | 
(9) To eliminate gambling in| 
farm products by Boards of Trade, | 
| 
| 
| 





Cotton Exchanges and other specu- 
lators. 

(16) To bring farming up to the | 
standard of other industries and bus- | 
iness enterprises. } 

(11) To secure and maintain! 
profitable and uniform prices for} 
grain, cotton, live stock and other) 
products of the farm. | 

(12) To strive for harmony and_| 
f£00d will among all mankind and | 
brotherly love among ourselves. J 

(138) To garner the tears of the 


distressed, the blood of martyrs, the 
laugh of innocent childhood, the 
sweat of honest labor and the virtue 
of a happy home as the brightest 
jewels known. 

These principles should and will 
appeal to all fair minded men. 


Work to Be Pushed 
County. 


into Every 


We will push the work until every 
County in North Carolina is given the 
opportunity and urged to come into 
the greatest farmers organization in 
the world today, one that numbers 
about two and a half million mem- 
bers in fifteen States. 


State Meeting at Lincolnton, Aug. 6. 

Our State Union will meet at Lin- 
colnton on the 6th of August. The 
National Union will meet in Fort 
Worth, Texas, Septebmer ist. All 
Union members who can do so con- 
veniently, should attend our State 
meeting. Of course all delegates and 
Commissioned Organizers are expect- 
ed to be present unless providentially 
hindered. 

H. Q. ALEXANDER, M. D., 

President North Carolina Farmers 
Union. 












Golden Eagle Buggy Co. cere 








Gene = Die CX 
ARMERS are getting over doing 
EK things the hard, slow way. The 
very general use of farm powers 
-is an example. 

As a matter of fact, the farmer has as 
great need of a reliable power as the 
mechanic. 

Take the average barn for illustration. 
Locate one of the simple, dependable 
I. H. C. gasoline engines, such as is 
shown here, outside the barn door, or 
within the barn, forthat matter,and what 
a world of hard labor it willsave! You 
will have a power house on your farm. 

It will shell the corn, grind feed, cut 
ensilage, turn the fanning mill, pump 
water, run the cream separator, elevate 
hay to the mow, and do a dozen other 
things. 

The old way was to use the horsesina 
tread power or on a circular drive, to 
operate a complicated system of gear 
wheels. 

The consequence was that most of the 
hard power jobs were hand jobs. 

I. H. C. engines, being so simple, so 
efficient, so dependable, and furnishing 
abundant power at so little cost, have 





GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 





Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth look- 
ing into, 33 $3 e ‘7 














STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


TO THE MEN WHO GROW 
WOOL 


Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your wool col- 
lect, and we will make and deliver to 
you PREPAJD full value in any or all 
of the following, High grade Sanitary 
goods, 10-4, 11-4 or 12-4 Wool Blankets, 
cradle blankets, dress goods, men’s and 
boys’ suiting, overcoat pattern, buggy 
or auto robes, etc. 44 He se 





SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COM’Y. 


¢ 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, 
SPRAY, N. C. 





Big Buggy Book Free 
Our new Catalog shows and describes 


100 styles of 


VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 
at a saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.CO0 
in middlemen’s profits 





We mannfacture 


Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them C2] 
Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 
We guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. We also guarantee 
safe delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 


A 


established a new order of things. 

Any one who will carefully consider 
the matter must see that they are money 
makers and money savers. 

They make short, easy, pleasant work 
of what always has been hard, slow work. 

They save the farmer's strength, save 
him wages of hired men, save time, and 
enable him to do more work and make 
more money out of his farm than ever 
was possible before. 

There is no doubt that on the average 
farm an I. H. C. gasoline engine will 
more than repay its first cost each year. 

The nice adaptation of these engines 
to all farm duties is one of their most 
excellent features. 

They are built in:— 

VERTICAL, 2 and 3-Horse Power. 

HORIZONTAL (Stationary and Port- 
able), 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse 
Power. 

TRACTION, 10, 12, 15 and 20 Horse 
Power. 

AIR COOLED, 1-Horse Power. 

Also sawing, spraying and pumping 
outfits. 

There is anI. H. C. engine for every 
purpose. 

It will be to your interest to investi- 
gate these dependable, efficient engines. 
Call on the International local agent 
and get catalogues and particulars, or 
write the home office. 


INTERNATIONAL HAR VESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


(Incorporated) 





FOR SALE! 


One thousand bushels North Carolina Seed 
Rye at $1.25 per bushel, and one thousand bush- 
els Appler Oats at 80 cents per bushel, all f. o. b. 
Hickory. Send us your orders. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY. N. O. 





FOR SALE—250 acre farm, 80 cleared, good 
dwelling with other buildings, 3 1-2 miles from 
Shipping point. Address R. P., P. O. Box 92, 
Williamston, N. C. 








Water-proof; sun-proof; 
spark-proof; lightning-proof. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Made of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt, the most enduring weather- 
resister known. Nothing else 
can make roofing last any- 
where near so long. That’s 
why the demand for Genasco is 
increasing so rapidly. 


Mineral or smooth surface. Ask your 
dealer for Genasco. Refuse all substitutes. 
Look for the hemisnhere trade-mark. Write 
for ‘‘reason”’ book 58 ; also samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 

Largest producers of 

asphalt, and largest man- 


ufacturers of ready roof- 
ing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York 
San Francisco 








Chicago 
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Wood’s High-Grade Seeds. 


Crimson Clover 


The King of Soil Improvers, 

also makes splendid fall, 

winter and spring grazing, 

the earliest green feed, or 
a good hay crop. 


CRIMSON CLOVER will in- 
crease the productiveness of the 
land more than twenty times as 
much as the same amount spent in 
commercial fertilizers. an be 
sown by itself or at the last work- 
ing of corn, cotton or other culti- 
vated crops. k 

Wood’s Trade Mark Crimson 
Clover Seed is the best quality 
obtainable, of tested germinationy 
and free from impurities and objec- 
tionable weed seeds. 

Write for “Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices and information 
about Crimson Clover and 
other Seasonable Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, : Richmond, Va. 
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Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
F.en-tight. Gold direct to the 

Farmer at lowest f 
turers priceson 30 Days Free 


























COIL SPRING FENCE] 











Trial, freight prepaid. 100 page 
Catalo; 








. KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


















































Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 


er 


The SEABOARD announces commencing 
May 30th WEEK-END AND SUNDAY EX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows;—from Raleigh to 

Portsmouth, - - 
Jackson Springs, N. C., 
Wilmington, - 
Lincolnton, N. C., 

Lenoir, N. C,, - 
Blowing Rock, N. C., J 
Chimney Rock, N.C., 8. 

Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

— infotmation apply to the under- 
signed. 
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C. H, GAPTIS, T. P. 4, 
Tucker Building, leigh, N. 


gue and price-list free. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








DIRECTORY: 
C. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Mount. 
C. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











GREETING FROM MR. PEARSALL. 





Carriers and Patrons Expected to 
Write—Some Features for the 
Future. . 


To the Rural Letter Carriers and 
Their Patrons in North Carolina: 


At the last session of the R. L. 
C. Association, held at Wilmington, 
I was appointed to conduct the R. L. 
C. Department af our State organ. 
To make a success of this requires 
some tact—more perhaps than I pos- 
sess—but if we will all pull with a 
strong pull and pull together it can 
be done, and an attractive page can 
be presented each week. Let us em- 
ulate the example of our Georgia 
brethren. They write for their or- 
gan, The Constitution. There’s al- 
ways “something doing’ and occa- 
sionally I see articles in its columns 
from our North Carolina boys. Let 
me say to you don’t do that any more 
We have a good, clean, bright paper 
that possibly reaches more of our 
patrons than any other. The same 
invitation is extended our patrons. 

Additional features are in contem- 
plation, such as cuts of our officers; 
our lady earriers, with sketches of 
their routes; an experience column 
wherein some of the ludicrous as 
well as serious experiences of our 
carriers can be printed. 

Hoping to secure the hearty co- 
operation of all the brethren, I re- 
main, 

Yours for service, 
ED. D. PEARSALL. 

Rocky Point, N. C. 


Next week look for the speech 
from Senator J. F. Moore, of Pender’ 
an article on Insurance, and some 
postal card communications from 
some of the boys. 





Rural Carriers Group Photo De- 
stroyed. 


Messrs. Editors: I am in receipt 
of a letter from the Wilmington pho- 
tographer, Mr. J. W. Buck, as fol- 
lows: ‘I regret to tell you and the 
members of your Association who or- 
dered photographs of the group on 
July 4th, that I was burned out at 
Wrightsville Beach in the recent fire 
there. Your negative, with other 
things as well as buildings was de- 
stroyed. My loss is between $400.00 
and $500.00, and I would cheerfully 
“make good” if possible, but I see 
no way at present. My books and 
equipment were destroyed, so I have 
to make a new beginning. I was 
blown down in 1905, washed away in 
1906, and burned out in 1908.” 

The above letter was forwarded to 
me by Bro. P. F. Gore, ‘Chief of the 
Entertainment Committee for our 
State Convention. It is to be regret- 
ted that we will not get the pictures 
as ordered. We extend sincere sym- 
pathy for Bro. Buck in his loss. 

J. M. BALLARD. 

Newton, N. C. 





PROGRESS IN THE POSTAL 
SERVICE, 


Outlines of the Interesting Address 
of Postmaster W. G. Briggs, of 
Raleigh, to the Rural Carriers in 
Wilmington. 


Postmaster W. G. Briggs, of Ral- 
eigh, as President of the North Caro- 
lina Postmasters’ Association, and 
paymaster of all the rural carriers in 
this State, spoke on the “Rural Ser- 
vice’. He made appropriate allusion 
to the fact that this was the Nation’s 
birthday. Whether the development 
and expansion of the government had 
kept pace with the marvelous indus- 
trial, educational and moral progress 
of the people or not, the functions 
of the national government had cer- 
tainly been steadily enlarged. The na- 
tional quarantine, the pure food law 
and the meat inspection act were re- 
cent vast extensions of the general 
sovernment’s functions in the inter- 
est of the people. 

However, from the very birth of 
the republic—while the currency was 
still provincial—the postal service 
was recognized as a distinctly na- 
tional function. Without opposition, 
the power to establish post offices 
and post roads was delegated’ to Con- 
gress in paragraph 7, Section 8 of 
the Constitution. The men in the 
postal service were ever the repre- 
sentatives of the government; the 
representatives who come into closest 
and mose direct touch with the peo- 
ple. Efficient service on a remote 
rural or star route may be of prime 
importance to some business man in 
far away New York. 


Amusing instances were given of 
mail schedules in North Carolina a 
hundred years ago when it took two 
weeks for a letter to come from New 
York to Raleigh; two and one-half 
days from New Bern to Raleigh, with 
postage 25 cents per letter (4 oz) in 
the days of the old stage coach. Now 
an hour suffices to make a journey 
which then required a day. 

A new era dawned when, in 1895, 
Congress made a little appropriation 
of $10,000 for an experiment in a 
system of rural free delivery. From 
a small beginning in 1897 the pres- 
ent rural service has grown until 
Congress now appropriates $27,000,- 
000 for the service and the 40,000 
routes in the United States cover a 
distance equal to forty times the cir- 
eumference of the earth. Walking 
over one route a day would require, 
it is said, 125 years to complete the 
task. 

Since 1902 the Raleigh post office 
has paid the rural carriers in this 
State. They now number 1,285, and 
more than $1,100,000 was required 
to pay them during the fiscal year 
just ended. 

The speaker, in concluding, ex- 
plained some recent changes in the 
regulations, suggested. several inno- 
vations which he thought would 
prove beneficial, and heartily endors- 
ed the North Carolina Rural Letter 
Carriers Association, which he pre- 
dicted would prove a great factor in 
accomplishing the common purpose 
of postmasters, carriers and postal 
employes, to wit: The most efficient 
service possible. 





Report of Committee on Insurance, 
and Some Other Important Items. 


We, your committee, failing to 
agree on any of the plans submitted, 
do respectfully ask that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to corres- 
pond with “‘Immediate Benefit Asso- 
ciation”’ of the Postoffice Department 


at Washington, for plans of insur- 
ance. 

BH. D. PEARSALL, 

J. C. PIERCE, 

THOS. V. HOWELL. 


Ordered that the President, Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Secretary 
shall compose the Program Commit- 
tee for the coming year. 


The President appoints Mr. E. D. 
Pearsall, of Rocky Point, to conduct 
the R. L. C. Department of the State 
organ, The Progressive Farmer. All 


A. MAGAZINE: 


! FREE 


Send no mone , 
What do you name and address and we 
will — = a Fa? P = 
new Magazine ° er- 
wast to know esting articles and informa- 
? tion. It will appeal to you, no 
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communications from the carriers for | 
this Department, should be addressed | 
to him. He will be in touch with the 
Postmasters Advocate, the R. F. D.! 
News, the General Inspector P. O. D., 
and will select and revise such ar- 
ticles as may be of especial benefit to 
the carrier body and their patrons, 
and to this end all carriers are heart- 
ily urged to join with him in con- 
ducting a live up-to-date page. 


ouacent. Just a lett 8k- 
if will prov 
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and let us send you FREE 
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dress onard Darbyshire, 
Inc., Dept. s. Rochester, N.Y, 
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nUDDY HARVESTE 


THE GREAT 
FARM MACHINERY 


wear and t 


Put up 


on loose bearings. 


dy Harvester Oil 


*, __For Harvesting Machines, Mowers, 
Hay Tedders, Feed Cutters, or any 
farm machinery, this will be found supe- 


around use, and particularly 
It is aheavy bodied 
turns rancid, never gums. 


Flows freely, no matter what the 
temperature. 


It lessens friction, saves 
ear on horses, and cuts down 


repair bills. 


in one and five gallon cans, 


half-barrels and barrels. 
At all dealers in farm machinery. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY f 


(Incorporated) 











THE MILL 
THAT 


MAKES 
CANE 
JUICE 







Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. You want a Mill 
made by the Chattanooga 


THE OLD 


Buy ««The Old Red Miil’’ 


Plow Co., a Mill that’s 
liarly known whe:ever cane is .grown, like 
RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 











Before 
oosleee CHATTANOOGA line. 


has proved the best under all conditions and for al) 
varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mill that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends—the Mill that has patent bottoms to prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mili that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy and economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfection and years of wide- 
spread us@ throughout the South have clearly proved its 
superiority over all other makes. 

THE OLD RED MILL is always ready~always reliable— 
ranges in size from light one-horse to four-horse—and is 
correctly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 


think of buying a Oane Mill write for our free Cata 
Write now and it will 
penny of cost to you. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of owr Mills 
and tells just what to seek and what to avoid when buying Cane Mills of any make. 


Ee CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO., ;1, Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn.¢ 


logue describing the un- 
be sent you immediately, without one 
rite today. 





















Get This Rife Hydraulic Ram 


If there is a stream, spring or pond near by and have running water wherever 








For 


works continuously without at- 
Pumps Water With Water, tention. No expense for power, 
nothing to get out of order. Raises water 30 feet for each foot of fall. 


Home, Farm, Itrigation, and all purposes, Over 7,000 in use. 
Free Plans and Estimates furnished. Write Today. 
RIFE EN 2130 TRINITY D 











you wantit. 











VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
farms. We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, No better 
land inthe south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on o zt it 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 








HOME CANNING MACHINES. ,- ZIG MONEY MADE 








MODERN CANNER COMPANY, Bridgeport, Alabama. 











ANNING FOR THE MARKET 


THE FAMOUS MODERN CANNERS are the Best, Most Durable, Most Complete Machines made. 
cities, 100 to 10,000 cans in ten hours. Write for free illustrated literature to-day. 


Prices, $5.00 to $500.00. Capa- 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


™ NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 





Re a 


e 
oe 





Mammoth Bronse Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - $1,00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 
die ada 
T° fing breed of Bult Rocks and White Wyan- 


dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and $2. 
E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C 


Pure Bred S.C.R.I1. Reds 


For a limited time will sell afew pairs four- 
months-old R. I. Reds. Very fine. Enclose 
stamp for reply. Mrs. John Revelle, 

Bear Creek, Route 1, N. C. 











SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brewn Leghorn or R. I. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Please order now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, 





Haley, Tenn. 











Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

















THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
= South America, the Panama and the 

ent. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «tf 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 


metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
post of the ceuntry for the home-seeker, manu- 
turer, and business man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


w 








THE POULTRY YARD. 
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The importance of keeping the 
drinking vessels of poultry clean can 
hardly be over-estimated. Poultry 
are slowly poisoned by filth getting 
into their drink. If filth is not kept 
out, repeated cleaning and scalding 
will be highly desirable. It will be 
better if the vessels are scalded oc- 
casionally, even if filth is kept out, 
as a sanitary precaution; but the 
necessary work of caring for poultry 
ought to be made as small as prac- 
tical, and any good scheme for keep- 
ing drinking vessels clean will aid. 


& 


The poultry house is a good place 
to have the drinking vessel summer 
and winter, since it will keep the 
birds in the habit of associating the 
house with what is good for them, 
to the end that they will be less in- 
clined to take to roosting in trees 
and on fences. The writer never 
found anything that is better than a 
gallon crock for a drinking vessel for 
old birds, the kind of crock that is 
commonly used for milk. It prevents 
the water from changing temperature 
suddenly and will stand scalding and 
scouring without any injury. 


& 
Whatever vessel may be used, the 
shelf on which it is to sit and the 
covering over the vessel should be 
sized for a like vessel. Suppose the 
shelf to support the vessel is two 
feet from the floor of the house. 
This height will keep dirt from be- 
ing thrown into the vessel when the 
fowls play or scratch about in the 
house, and the shelf will not be so 
high as to cause injury to the birds 
when they jump down from it. They 
cannot fly down in a building, since 
the walls keep them from sailing 
out to enable them to reach the 
ground by a gradual descent; and 
they must jump, which is hurtful— 
particularly to old or fat fowls. The 
shelf had better be made of slats, 
since less dirt will accumulate on it 
and water that may be carried out 


Keep a Clean Water Vessel for Your 
Fowls. 





by the bills or wattles of birds that 





have been drinking will readily es- 
cape. Build the shelf of a size that 
will leave enough room for the birds 
to reach it conveniently from at 
least two sides while the vessel sits 
on the shelf and against the wall. 
By looking at a fowl when it is 
drinking out of a vessel of the size to 
be used, one can tell what size to 
make the shelf. Support the shelf 
entirely by braces fixed to the wall, 
since any support that might reach 
to the floor would be in the way of 
the fowls and make it more difficult 
to clean out the house. 


& 


The hood that is so hinged that it 
will swing down over the drinking 
vessel should, when it is lowest, be 
far enough above the top of the ves- 
sel so that fowls can drink easily but 
be unable to step into the vessel. 
This hood may be fastened to the 
wall by hinges, or a pliable strip of 
leather will do very well in the place 
of the hinges. At each end and on 
the under side of the hood nail a 
strip something in the shape of a 
V cut in two from top to bottom and 
then laid on its side. The form of 
the strip should be like the half of 
a wide V, since when this strip is on 
its side and nailed underneath the 
hood the lower side of the strip from 
end to end should be on a level and 
even with the bottom of the front of 
the hood, while the upper side of the 
strip should give the hood a slant 
forward and downward from the wall 
like the slope of a steep shed roof. 
The slope should be so steep that 
fowls cannot rest or roost on the 
hood. They will roost there if it is 
not made impossible. 


& 


Without taking up any floor room, 
without causing any stooping when 
caring for the vessel, such an ar- 
rangement will keep the drink as 
clean as possible, while making it) 
very convenient for the birds to help, 
themselves at all times. 








Making Pin Money by Raising Poultry. 





Messrs. Editors: How many of our 
good women do without many little 
things they need, because they are 
not always sure their husbands have 
the money to spare to buy them? 
Now there is little excuse for a 
woman to be without money if she 
has room to raise poultry. There 
is nothing more fascinating than 
raising fine fowls. If I only had 
good health I would not want a more 
pleasant and profitable employment. 
I have been raising chickens several 
years, more for pleasure than profit 
and have tried many different breeds 
with fair success, but a few years 
ago I commenced raising the Rhode 
Island Reds and have found them 
more profitable than the other kinds 
I tried. 


Give Good Care and Keep an Account 


We have a good range for our 
fowls and plenty of white mulberries 
and I feed the grown ones very little 
during the summer. They find their 
own living and keep the egg basket 
filled, besides. 

I keep a record of expenses and 
profits on my chickens, and find I 
always come out ahead. The expense 





of feeding my laying hens during the 





Mrs. McPherson Finds the Cost of Feeding Small and the Returns in ' 
Eggs Quite Profitable—Others Can Do Likewise. 


spring months was 10 cents. per 





month for each hen and the eggs 
sold during March and April from’! 
my best yard was $6.00 worth from 
each hen, and from the other yards 
$3.50 worth from each hen. 


Keep the Chicks Growing. 


I have about 400 young chicks of! 
all sizes, but it doesn’t cost very 
much to feed them. We have their, 
lots sown in rape and clover and. 
large mulberry trees in the yard,! 
and give them an abundance of skim! 
milk. I feed them on chops moist- 
ened with milk and keep plenty of| 
cracked corn and wheat and oats in 
their coops, for I find it pays to keep 
them growing as fast as possible. 

There are hundreds of women in 
our Southern farm homes who could 
make a comfortable amount of 
spending money by raising poultry 
if they would go at it understand- 
ingly and with a purpose to succeed. 

MRS. H. P. McPHERSON. 





Change my ad. according to new 
copy and run it on. Am well pleased. 
Have sold more than I expected.— 





Leave the Corn Clean. 


We are opposed to much hoe work 
on the farm. We think a great deal 
of labor has been lost by using the 
hoe to do what the plow could do so 
much better. For a long time we 
have endeavored to raise crops with- 
out the hoe as near as possible. By 
good plowing and plenty of it, the 
hoe work can be made a very small 
part of the expense. Still a little 
work with the hoe is necessary even 
in corn. Sometimes we have none of 
it done in the corn-field until the 
corn has been plowed for the last 
time and then the hoes are carried® 
through the corn to remove weeds 
ahd bunches of grass left by the 
plow. Leave the corn-field clean if 
you want to raise heavy crops of 
corn and peas. Do a little hoe work 
now.—J. M. Beatty, in Smithfield 
Herald. 





When the day is particularly hot 
and trying, and things seem to go at 
cross purposes, think of something 
pleasant. Just draw a mental pic- 
ture of the after-harvest outing that 
you and your good wife and your 
boys and girls are going to have. Re- 
member that love sweetens labor— 
Farm Journal. 


« 





Waterglass is the best medium for 
keeping eggs in good condition for 
some months, that the farmer can 
use; but packing eggs in bran or 
salt is likely to be more convenient 
for the farmer. Hither will keep 
eggs in fair condition for some time 
if the eggs are strictly fresh to begin 
with; but the salt or the bran should 
extend at least two inches beyond 
the eggs on all sides, the top and 
bottom included. 
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RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
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Geo. D. Riley. 





Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 
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| FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 








How Shall I Manage My Young Orchard ? 


I would not use any ammonia or 
nitrogen on young or old trees if 
crimson clover is sown among them 
every fall and turned under in 
spring, but would use a mixture of 
10 per cent phosphoric acid and 5 
per cent potash. Any fertilizer fac- 
tory will mix this for you. 

Cultivate the trees in some low 
growing crop like potatoes or cab- 
bages, but not in corn, as that smoth- 
ers them up too much, prevents a 
good circulation of air, and is on 
the ground too late. Trees should 
not be cultivated later than July, as 
they have then made their growth 
for the season and should not be 
stimulated to make a late growth. 

There is no objection to stable 





manure on young apple trees, and 
old trees that have become stunted 
will be helped by it. But I would 
never use it on peach trees. 

I would not plant peas among trees 
till cultivation ceases in July. Then 
I would leave them on the ground 
and sow clover among them as the 
leaves fall. 

Apple trees that have getten to a 
bearing age should be put in grass 
and the grass often mown and spread 
under the trees as a mulch. An ad- 
ditional mulch under the trees .of 
pine straw will do no harm. .Then, 
of course, you will attend to “Spray- 
ing the trees in proper season for 
scale and codling moths and fungus 
disease. W. F. MASSBY. 








It Will Pay to Use Good Fertilizer for 
Irish Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editor: Owing to the pres- 
ent high price of lands and of farm 
labor, and to the inadequacy of farm 
manures on most of our soils, the 
trucker is a rare exception who can 
afford to grow potatoes as a market 
crop without using a commercial fer- 
tilizer. With land worth from fifty 
to one hundred dollars per acre and 
labor from one to two dollars per 
day, no thinking farmer should be 
satisfied with a yield of seventy-five 
bushels per acre, when if a few dol- 
lars’ worth of high-grade fertilizer 
be applied, a yield of from one hun- 
dred and twenty-five to two hundred 
bushels per acre can be easily gotten. 
I know of no way in which the farm- 
er can invest a few dollars to great- 
er advantage; especially one farming 
on*sandy and sandy loam soil. The 
writer’s attention has been called to 
several instances within the last few 
months, where in Texas and many of 
the other Southern States, small in- 
vestments in potato fertilizers have 
paid from fifty to two hundred and 
fifty per cent, even with the seasons 
very unfavorable. 


What the Potato Orop Takes From 
the Soil. 


It has been demonstrated both by 
experiment and practical experience 
that good crops of potatoes require 
an abundance of plant food, and that 
on soils of good character a heavy 
fertilization is usually more profit- 
able than a medium or light one. 

The plant food removed by a fair 
crop of potatoes—two hundred bush- 
els per acre—will, on an average, 
consist of about forty-six pounds of 


phoric acid and seventy-four pounds 
of potash. Even though the increase 
from the application of a fertilizer 
is often less than one hundred bush- 
els per acre, it is usually advisable 
to provide plant food in considerable 
excess of these amounts. 


How to Apply the Fertilizer. 


The method of application should 
be influenced almost entirely by the 
character of the soil. Where the soil 
is somewhat heavy, and the circula- 
tion of water is not perfectly free, 
the fertilizer should be applied 
broadcast and thoroughly worked in- 
to the soil; while if the soil is open 
and porous and the circulation of 
water is not impeded, the fertilizer 
can be applied in the drill with good 
results, ° 


‘ How Much? 


The amount to be applied per acre 
should depend largely upon the char- 
acter of the soil, and especially upon 
its previous treatment. Just here is 
why so many farmers fail to get good 
results from the use of commercial 
fertilizers. Don’t expect best results 
unless your soil is in a high state of 
cultivation. Especially must it be in 
good mechanical condition. Where 
intensive practice is general a ton of 
high-grade fertilizer is often used per 
acre; but the advisability of such ap- 
plications is often questioned. The 
average farmer on our average soil 
will likely get best results from an 
application of from five hundred to 
one thousand pounds. per acre of a 
fertilizer properly proportioned for 
the crop and the soil it is to grow 





nitrogen, twenty-one pounds of phos- 


upon. G. B. WALKER. 








Combining Truck 
Regular 


How One Man and His Wife Are Prospering on a Farm That Was Once 
the Poorest in Their Community. 

I see a great|any one to help me on the farm. I 
many ask about improving land. I} work fifty acres of land, do all the 
am living on land about one hundred 


Messrs. Editors: 


years old. 
boor place 


tell your readers 


teen years ago. 
it by fertilizing it. 


an orchard as can be, containing all 
kinds of fruit. I also have a nice 
bunch of cattle, goats and hogs, and 
most all kinds of chickens, and the 
finest turkeys in Hinds County, also 
a fine flower yard. As to the farm, 
I save all the fertilizer on my place 
I can, also buy some. I don’t hire 


I own it, and it is a very| teen to twenty bales of cotton every 

I wish particularly to| year, two hundred bushels of corn, 
something about | seventy-five bushels of potatoes, thir- 
what they can have on an old worn-|ty bushels cf pinders, save plenty of 
out home. Mine was called the poor-|sorghum and hay, raise plenty of 
est place in Hinds County, Miss., fif-| sunflower seed to feed my chickens 
I began to improve | on. 


and Orchard With 
Farming. 


plowing myself, and make from fif- 


I have no gon to help me plow. 
I don’t hoe much. 


blossoms, 
three thousand hills. 


things on an acre. 
lieve this, come and see. 





I have twenty- 
To-day I have ten acres in as fine|five acres of cotton knee high now, 


and divided into fourteen fields. I 
have done all this myself. My wife 
stays close at home, raises plenty of 
poultry, and saves about $200 a year. 
My crop is perfectly clear, no grass 
on my farm. 

I sell my peaches at twenty-five 
cents a basket at Crystal Springs if 
I have no bad luck. I should be 


glad to show all your readers my ‘(| Z 


crop. I raise the finest staple cotton i 1 | 
mM .¢\.<) 
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hy om 
that’s made, don’t grow short at all. N 
If anybody wants to do this, let him LA |\\¢ 
ask in your next paper, and I will LS ty 
tell how I work so much land, also ' : , 
what with, and give my plan of culti- : 4 
vation. It is no trouble to have what Paint Test Easily Made 
you want if you know how to do it. Service—that is, appearance and 
Let the people ask for my name, and wear—is the test of paint as it is of 
I will tell them more next time. clothing, but we want to know that 
the paint zs of the long-wearing kind 
TERRY SUBSCRIBER. before we use it. 
Good paint can be known before- 


hand as certainly as we can know 
all-wool cloth, and almost as easily. 

It is true that White Lead, the essen- 
tial base of good paint, is very com- 
monly adulterated with worthless 
materials which cannot be detected 
by the eye, but zxtense heat will 
reveal them every time. How heat 
does this is explained in our free — 
booklet. Send for it. 


A BLOWPIPE ON REQUEST 


To get the required degree of heat, a blow- 
pipe is needed. e will furnish one free to 


y, 


Editorial Comment: I shall take 
the liberty of speaking for the read- 
ers and asking for full information. 
This looks like farming well done. 
We should hardly expect to find such 
farming being done on a place where 
there was not good fencing. 

We want to call attention, too, to 
the fact that in the midst of what 
must be a very busy farm life with 
cattle, orchards, cotton, corn, truck, 
chickens, and turkeys, there is found any one intending to paint, with directions 
time also for “a fine flower yard.”| HM Sewing i, Dome must to luck, to the 
The things which minister to one’s else. ‘Write for test outfit 13 ' 
pleasure and pride on the farm are National Lead Company 
calculated to fit one for doing more in whicnever of the following 

work rather than less of it and help New Sats, Socken, Seiten, Wh, Louis, 
one to enjoy the work that is re- zo. Gile- 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago. Phila- 
delphia (John T. Lewis & 
quired. eq Pitteburgh (National Lead & Oil Oo.] 





FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
The time is upon us when eggs The Dutch Boy Painter 


are expected to be low in price.| Eq ona keg guarantees not 
They are just as wholesome and nu- pan 4 af t' BE 
tritious now as when they are worth Our packages are not 
four times as much per dozen; but all csok nee aennen 
the average person begins to think the amount of White 
he does not like eggs about the time a=" 
their price falls. This is a queer 
freak of wide proportions, feeling 
that eggs are more desirable when 
they will sell for the most on the 
open market. 














“FACILITIES IN WAGON MANUFACTURE COUNT 
VITALLY IN THE QUALITY OF ARTICLE MANUFACTURED 


And our location is a threefold advantage to every farmer who buys a 
WHITE HICKORY. Situated in the heart of the best Hickory, Oak and 
Poplar supply of the United States, we get our pick of the choicest wood. 
Our lumber yards contain the most valuable wood, stick for stick, in the 
South, and we season it three to four years before use. 


Our proximity to the iron and steel markets of Alabama affords us 
another item in the reduction of price WE pay, and which YOU pay 
Sor all the metal work ina WHITE HICKORY WAGON. 


__ Thirdly, the location of our Factories in the heat of the Southern 
climate insures the building of wagons with an eye to the long, hot 
season they must withstand. You don’t have to wet a WHITE HICKORY 
Wagon to make the mortices hold;—they arz built to stand up firm and 
rig, and ARE THE MOST DURABLE WAGONS MADE! 


So, from every point of economy in price of purchase, and of lasting 
} in use, the WHITE HICKORY Wagon leads, especially in the 

















Also, it is sold under a guarantee that is definite and to the point, 
and a surety of perfect satisfaction to the buyer. 


Ask your dealer for our catalog. [fhe is out of them, write us direct. 


WHITE HICKORY MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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What more vital claim for superiority can a baling 
press have than that it holds all records for speed, capa- 
city, durability and neat work, embodying all the good 
features a baling press can have? These you get in 


Baling 







Presses 





(te middle of June), and plenty of 
I also have now water- 
melons as big as my head and about 
I have some 
land with three crops of different 
If you don’t be- 


I have my place under woven wire 


















































Dederick’ 


Every Dederick Press is an individual piece of work — 
not a haphazard ‘‘factory production.” 
in them are of most careful selection ; every improve- 
ment is introduced into construction and design; only 
high class workmen are employed. 


The benefits of these ideal conditions most assert themselves in 
results, for Dederick Presses do the best work in the best way in 
the shortest time. One for every use. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 64 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


Presses | 


The materials 


Complete catalogue free. 










THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


[Thursday, August 6, 1908, 














_—-EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. — 


Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 

The LeadingCo-Educational Insti- 

MARS HILL COLLEGE, iiiicsts Wester Norm corotins 

9 364 Students. 8 States and Mexico. 

Invigorating — ght gen 

hoolspirit. Five buildings. Spilman Home for Girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. expenses 
$80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 weeks) OPENS AUGUST 12%, 1908. 

See our catalogue and “‘College Quarterly,’’ Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


CE INSTITUTE: 


RALEICHNC 
The ideal Home Schoo! for — ge a eg Lencensngg * ae 
lent Conservatory of Music; complete 00! \ : 
Phyvical Culture. poo A fine Preparatory Departnem under specia) nstructors. ye loan 
campus noted for its beauty. Health record unsurpassed {twill pay you to look ito 
before deciding where to send your daughter Catalog on «oo Senne: Siena 














INSTITUTE 


A High-grade Fitting School, 
with Business College and 
Normal Departments. Pre- 
pares for the Professions, for 
Business, for Life. Diplomas 
honored by Leading Colleges 
and Universities, North and 
South. Fifty-seventh year 
begins Sept. 1. For beautiful 
Catalogue, Address, 


OAK RIDGE, N. C., 


OAK RIDGE 








i i¢ | If interested in the higher education in 
Klindworth Conservatory of Music! wiicieise moaern tanwuages, write tor 
circulars and terms. ‘‘Klindworth”’ offers the best facilities at reasonable rates. 
Home-like surroundings. Splendid location. Superior faculty. Address the Director 


KURT MUELLER, 15 Forrest Avenue, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 











Has a liberal proposition forall who enter before August 15, 
pursuit of a modern business education and life will assume a pleasing aspect. 
graduates exceeds supply, Catalogue free. Address 


~ 
UNCORPORATED) 
Capital Stock $30,000.00. 
Stop talking panic—get busy in 
Demand for 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Raleigh, N, C. or Charlotte, N.C. 


1837 GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses in the Classics and in the Natural Sciences. 
in Bible Study and in Music. Laboratories for Chemistry, Biology, 
and Physics. All buildings supplied with pure water and lighted by 
electricity. Noted for thorough instruction and high moral tone. 

Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 

For catalog address 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 


Gullford College, 





1908 


Departments 


North Carolina. 








Horner Military School, 


a ©. HORNER, 1851-1908 OXFORD, 
Principal. m. «. 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for college, university or the 
government academies. Military training developes prompt obedience and manly car- 
riage. Academy 57 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the princi- 
pal and ladies of his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. 
Modern buildings, perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, ho crowding. Best moral, men- 
tal, physical, and social training. Shady lawn, athletic park, one-quarter mile running 
track, 300 acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of re- 
fined Christian people. The town noted for over a century as an educational center. 
Charges, $300 per year. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 





Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 
hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils 
last year, 27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 

For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N.C. 








A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 
Central Academy and young men, with industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm 
one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the sdme Board of 


Trustees. For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 





Buie’s Creek Academy 2 cottece® 


Prepares for College, University or Business. 


Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy. More than 500 Students; 55 Counties; 7 States; Send for Catalogue. 





} 


“One of the great- “Your school is| “Itisdoingahigh, ‘One of the great- 
est schools in the] doing a blessed| quality of work, —| est educational insti- 
State.”’—Governor R. | work.’’—Hon. J. Y.| President E. A. Al-| tions in the South.’’— 
B. Glenn. Joyner, | derman. Mr. J. W. Bailey. | 





$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 


FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland county, at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral water, No 
malaria. Splendid community. 

“Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.’’—CHAS. E. TAYLOR, President Wake Forest College. 

On all sides I saw evidences of patient, painstaking labor, thorough scholarship 
and marked executive ability.”"—J. B. CARLYLE, Prof. Latin, Wake Forest College. 

The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.” 
—Rev. R. F. TREDWAY. 

‘In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. WEBB, Member of Congress. 
‘One of the best Preparatory Schools in the State.’”,—-CLEVELAND STAR. 

The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High Schoo! 
have tiken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work.” 
—Very truly yours, FRANCIS P. VENABLE, President University of N. C. 

‘ ‘. = is the best and cheapest schooLin the State.’—E. M. KOONCE, Member of N. C. 
egislature. 


‘all term opens August 18th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 
Ww. DBD. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 





LOUISBURG COLLEGE 
Offers Special Advantage * Girls om per ! 
Women for Session 1908-9. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students 
Healthful conditions, a happy home, Christian 
influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough ed- 
ucation at a moderate cost. Excellent advan- 
tages for music, Intermediate Department, with 
special care of younger girls. 

NORMAL COURSE especially pre- 
pared for young women fitting themselves for 
public and graded school work. Ample grounds 
for out-door recreation. The marked feature 
of this School is its individual care of pupils 
physically and intellectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 
Louisburg, N. C. 








President. 








REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 
BUIE’S CREEK, - - - = Harnett Co., N.C. 








THE 


Georgia School of Technology 


Is better equipped and organized in ali its departments than ever before. Advanced courses 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemis- 
try and Arci:itecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Laboratories, etc. 
New Library and new Chemical Laboratory. Demand for School’s graduates much greater 
than the supply Next session begins September 30th. Address Dept. A, for illustrated 
catalog and information. 


K. G. MATHESON, A.M., LL.D., President 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 








Clermmons School 


A Home School for Small Boys and Girls. 


Careful supervision is given both day and night. The health and hap« 


piness of each pupil is promoted. Christian training is coupled with instruc- 
tion in books. 


For information address the 


Rev. James E. Ha ll, 
Clermmons, N. C. 











THE BLACKSTONE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BLACKSTONE, VA. 


JAMES CANNON, JR., M. A., Principal. 
has since 18% given “‘ Thorough [nstruction Under Posi- 
tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ 

RESULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu- 
dent body of 403, and its plant'worth $125,000, 

The of For Girls 

Leading Training School in Virginia. 

$150 pays all charges for the year, including table 
board, and tuition in all subjects except music and elo- 
cution. Send for catalogue and application blank. 











